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President’s Statement on 
Trade-Agreement Proposals 


Together With Announcements, by the Department 
of State and the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, of Intention to Negotiate With 18 Countries 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, November 9, 1946. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Acting Secretary of State has to- 
day formally announced the intention of 
this Government to enter into concerted 
trade-agreement negotiations with eight- 
een other principal and representative 


trading nations for the reciprocal re- 


duction of trade barriers and substantial 
elimination of trade discriminations 
among the nations participating. 

It is important that the people of the 
United States realize the true signifi- 
cance of these negotiations, for us and 
for the world. They are not solely trade 
bargains. They are that; but they are 
much more. They are central to the 
structure of international economic co- 
operation under the United Nations. 
They are necessary to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the Atlantic Charter and of 
Article VII of our mutual-aid agree- 
ments. They are necessary to strength- 
en and support the foundations of the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and to pave the way 
for the kind of economic world envisaged 
in the Suggested Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. 

The substance of the Suggested Char- 
ter is now being discussed in London by 
a Committee of nations designated by 
the Economic and Social Council to pre- 
pare for an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment and for the es- 
tablishment of an International Trade 
Organization. The subsequent trade- 
agreement negotiations announced to- 
day will carry forward these general 
Principles and objectives by concrete 
and specific action to clear the channels 
of trade, replacing trade warfare by 
trade cooperation to the common benefit 
of all countries. Their success or fail- 











OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The State Department’s An- 
nouncement of intention to nego- 
tiate trade agreements with 18 
countries (Press Release No. 782 
of November 9, 1946) comprises six 
documents of which the first four 
are reproduced in this issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY—the 
Statement by the President, the 
State Department Statement, and 
the Public Notices by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information. 

The remaining documents are as 
follows: List of Products on Which 
Possible Tariff Concessions Will Be 
Considered in Reciprocal Trade- 
Agreement Negotiations; and 
Schedule A—Statistical Classifica- 
tion of Imports into the United 
States, September 1946. 

Copies of the complete An- 
nouncement, including all six doc- 
uments, may be obtained from the 
Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade of the Department of 
Commerce, and the Department 
of State in Washington. These 
agencies can also supply published 
material on the United States 
Tariff, as amended, the function- 
ing of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, and sugges- 
tions for preparing briefs. 























ure will largely determine whether the 
world will move towards a system of 
liberal international trade, free from ar- 
bitrary barriers, excessive tariffs, and 
discriminations, or will pay the heavy 
costs of narrow economic nationalism. 

I am confident that the people of the 
United States will give these negotiations 
their full support and encouragement. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


NoOvEMBER 9, 1946. 


TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH AUS- 
TRALIA, BELGIUM, BRAZIL, CANADA, CHILE, 
CHINA, CUBA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, FRANCE, 
INDIA, LEBANON (SYRO-LEBANESE CUS- 
TOMS UNION), LUXEMBOURG, NETHER- 
LANDS, NEW ZEALAND, NORWAY, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS, UNITED KINGDOM 


The Acting Secretary of State today 
issued formal notice of intention to con- 
duct trade-agreement negotiations with 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Lebanon (Syro-Lebanese 
Customs Union), Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Union of 
South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, and the 
areas for which these countries have 
authority to negotiate. Invitations to 
most of these nations were announced in 
December 1945. The negotiations will 
probably begin in April 1947. 

The Acting Secretary also made public 
a list of products which will be consid- 
ered for the possible granting of tariff 
concessions by the United States in these 
negotiations. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation simultaneously issued a notice 
fixing the dates for submission to it of 
written information and views about the 
projected negotiations and of applica- 
tions to appear at public hearings before 
the Committee. The notice sets forth 
the time and place for the opening of 
these hearings. 

Today’s announcement marks a fur- 
ther important step in the program of 
international economic collaboration be- 
gun with the Atlantic Charter. This 
program was expanded in article VII of 
our mutual-aid agreements and was car- 
ried forward by our participation in the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
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and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. It 
has been further developed in the United 
States Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment presented last 
December for the consideration of the 
governments and peoples of the world. 
The Proposals have since been elabo- 
rated in detail in the Suggested Charter 
for an International Trade Organization 
published by the United States in Sep- 
tember of this year. 

The British and French Governments 
have announced their full agreement 
with all important points of the Pro- 
posals. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations has voted to 
call an international conference on trade 
and employment, and has appointed a 
Preparatory Committee to prepare the 
agenda for that conference. 

This Preparatory Committee is now 
holding its first meeting in London. It 
has accepted the United States Suggested 
Charter as a basis for study. 

To be fully effective, general rules for 
international commercial and trade re- 
lations such as those laid down in the 
Suggested Charter must be supplemented 
by specific action to reduce, modify, or 
eliminate barriers to trade such as 
tariffs, quantitative restrictions, and dis- 
criminations. The trade-agreement 
negotiations which the Department has 
today announced are one of the principal 
means by which the nations now meeting 
in London (which are the same nations 
included in the proposed negotiations) 
will endeavor next spring to achieve this 
end. 

This is the largest reciprocal trade- 
agreement negotiation yet undertaken. 
Nations are emerging from the disloca- 
tions of the war. They are now making 
crucial decisions as to the nature and 
direction of their economic activities. 
There exists a major opportunity to re- 
duce world trade barriers and establish 
desirable patterns of future world trade. 
To seize this opportunity, the trade- 
agreements program, limited during the 
war, is now being resumed on a broad 
scale. 


In the past years the United States ‘! 


and the other countries participating in 
these negotiations have accounted for 
about two-thirds of the world’s trade. 
The other negotiating countries have ac- 
counted for about the same proportion of 
United States exports and imports. The 
list of products on which public hearings 
are to be held is therefore extensive and 
includes a large proportion of the im- 
portant products in United States import 
trade, including among them some prod- 
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ucts of which Germany and Japan were 
formerly principal sources of United 
States imports, but of which the nego- 
tiating countries are likely to be the 
principal source under postwar con- 
ditions. 

It is intended to include in the pro- 
posed. trade agreement an adequate 
escape clause, along the lines of that ap- 
pearing in our trade agreement with 
Mexico, under which a concession which, 
as a result of unforeseen circumstances, 
causes serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers, can be modified or withdrawn. 

The negotiations will be a two-way 
process. The United States will make 
requests for tariff and other concessions 
by the other countries in favor of a wide 
range of products covering a large pro- 
portion of our total export trade. Al- 
though no list of the export items on 
which concessions will be requested is to 
be published, the interdepartmental 
trade-agreements organization is prepar- 
ing a very extensive list of such requests, 
and export interests are urged to let the 
trade-agreements organization know at 
the public hearings what concessions 
they feel should be requested of the other 
countries involved in the negotiations. 

Information is also solicited about 
other trade barriers, such as quantitative 
restrictions or administrative regulations 
which have stood in the way of United 
States export trade with these countries, 
and as to any discriminations by these 
countries which have proved detrimental 
to United States exports. 

The procedures hitherto followed un- 
der the Trade Agreements Act will con- 
tinue to apply in the preparation for 
these negotiations. No tariff concession 
will be granted by the United States on 
any product not covered by the present 
or a supplementary public list. Inclu- 
sion of any product in the public list does 
not necessarily mean that a reduction 
or binding of duty will be granted. No 
decision to offer a tariff concession will 
be made until after the public hearings, 
and the final decision as to what con- 
cessions will be granted will, of course, 
depend on the outcome of the negotia- 
tions. Concessions may take the form 
of reductions in duty (customs duties 
and import excise taxes) or may simply 
bind existing duties or duty-free treat- 
ment or processing taxes. 

For the convenience of the public, the 
present list has been prepared in two 
forms. The first form, entitled Statis- 
tical List, is based upon the classifications 
set forth in Schedule A—Statistical Clas- 
sification of Imports Into the United 
States, September 1, 1946, published by 
the Department of Commerce. Its lan- 
guage is commercial rather than statu- 
tory and will be more familiar to many 
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of those interested in the proposed nego. 
tiations. The second form, entitleg Stat. 
utory List, is based upon the language of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, and contains the 
exact legal description of the Products 
on which concessions will be considered 
It is controlling. : 
It has already been announced that 
public hearings will be held at a date to 
be announced later on the Suggested 
Charter for an International Trade Or. 
ganization, so that all interested United 
States persons and groups will also have 
an opportunity to express their views as 
to the general rules under which inter. 
national trade should be conducted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS whity 
AUSTRALIA, BELGIUM, BRAZIL, CANADA, 
CHILE, CHINA, CUBA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
FRANCE, INDIA, LEBANON (SYRO-LEBANESE 
CUSTOMS UNION), LUXEMBOURG, NETHER- 
LANDS, NEW ZEALAND, NORWAY, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS, UNITED KINGDOM 


PuBLic NOTICE 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled “An 
Act to Amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” as 
extended and amended by Public Law 
130, 79th Congress, approved July 5, 1945 
(48 Stat. 945, 59 Stat. 411; 19 US. 6 
Supp. V, 1354), and to Executive Order 
6750, of June 27, 1934, as amended by 
Executive Order 9647, of October 25, 1945 
(3 CFR, 1945 Supp., ch. IT), I hereby give 
notice of intention to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations with Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Lebanon (including negotiations on be- 
half of the Syro-Lebanese Customs 
Union), Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding areas in respect of which these 
countries have authority to conduct 
trade-agreement negotiations. 





All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to such negotiations should 
be submitted to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information in accordance with 
the announcement of this date issued by 
that Committee concerning the manner 
and dates for the submission of briefs 
and applications, and the time and place 
set for public hearings. 


DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 9, 1946. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMA- 


TION 


rRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH AUS- 
TRALIA, BELGIUM, BRAZIL, CANADA, CHILE, 
CHINA, CUBA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, FRANCE, 
INDIA, LEBANON (SYRO-LEBANESE CUSTOMS 
UNION) , LUXEMBOURG, NETHERLANDS, NEW 
ZEALAND, NORWAY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUB- 
LICS, UNITED KINGDOM 


PusBLic NOTICE 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
December 21, 1946. 

Closing date for application to be 
heard, December 21, 1946. 

Public hearings open, January 13, 1947. 


Submission of Information to Committee 
for Reciprocity Information 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 


entation of views, in regard to the trade- . 


agreement negotiations with the coun- 
tries listed above (including areas for 
which these countries have authority to 
conduct trade-agreement negotiations), 
in respect of which notice of intention to 
negotiate has been issued by the Acting 
Secretary of State on this date, shall be 
submitted to the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information not later than 12 o’clock 
noon, Saturday, December 21, 1946. The 
Committee office will remain open to 
receive these briefs. 

Such communications should be ad- 
dressed to “The Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Eighth and E Streets, 
Northwest, Washington 25, D. C.” 

Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
at which supplemental oral statements 
will be heard. The first hearing will be 
at 10:00 a. m. on January 13, 1947, in the 
Department of Commerce Auditorium in 
the Department of Commerce Building 
at 14th and E Streets, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Witnesses who make ap- 
plication to be heard will be advised 
regarding the time and place of their 
individual appearances. 

Ten copies of written statements, 
either typewritten or printed, shall be 
submitted, of which one copy shall be 
sworn to. Appearances at hearings be- 
fore the Committee may be made only 
by or on behalf of those persons who 
have filed written statements and who 
have within the time prescribed made 
written application for supplemental 
oral presentation of views. Statements 
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made at the public hearings shall be un- 
der oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import 
products may present to the Committee 
their views concerning possible tariff 
concessions by the United States on any 
product, whether or not included in the 
list of Products On Which Possible Tar- 
iff Concessions Will Be Considered In Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement Negotiations 
made public by the Acting Secretary of 
State on this date. However, no tariff 
concession will be considered on any 
product. which is not included in that list 
or in a supplementary public list. 


Persons interested in export items may 
present their views regarding any tariff 
or other concessions that might be re- 
quested of the foreign governments with 
which negotiations are being conducted. 

Views concerning general provisions of 
a nature customarily included in trade 
agreements may also be presented. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 9th day of 
November 1946. 


EDWARD YARDLEY, 
Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 9, 1946. 





Norway’s Furniture 
Output High 


Norwegian furniture manufacturers 
are facing a problem of overproduction, 
according to reports from the Stavanger 
district. Plans for the export of furni- 
ture to England have fallen through, 
and producers are now applying for per- 
mission to ship several thousand pieces 
to the American Zone in Germany. 

Dining-room and bedroom sets ap- 
pear to be in the greatest demand. Ad- 
ditional requests for furniture have also 
come from the Soviet Union and the 
Netherlands, says the Royal Norwegian 
Information Service. 


Export of Jute Bags: 
New Licensing Policy 


A stricter policy in licensing for the 
exportation of new and used jute bags 


was announced November 6 by the Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 

Severe curtailment of Indian jute pro- 
duction and exports, with resultant de- 
creased imports to the United States, has 
necessitated this action, OIT said. 

A summary of the new license policy 
follows: 


1. The privilege of General In-transit Li- 
cense (GIT) is withdrawn, and exporters de- 
siring to complete any in-transit shipments 
must obtain a specific license. A Consular 
Invoice from the country of destination must 
be submitted as evidence that the shipment 
is actually in the in-transit status. 

2. Licenses will not be approved for ex- 
portation of new jute bags, except under 
exceptional circumstances. 

3. Licenses will be approved for exporta- 
tion of used jute bags only in’ cases where 
they are to be used to package U. S. imports 
of strategic material. 

4. General License (GLR) privileges per- 
mitting return to the country of origin of 
empty containers, including jute bags, will 
not be changed. 
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Farm-Equipment Demand 
in Great Britain Mounts 


The Necessity for Producing Greater Quantities of Food in Great Britain Has 


of All Such Implements Needed Annually Being Estimated at £20,808,000. Both 


l Created an Unprecedented Demand for Agricultural Equipment, the Total Value 


Domestic Manufacture and Large Imports Will Be Required To Meet This Demand 


REAT BRITAIN’S number of trac- 
tors more than tripled during the 

war to meet the need for production of 
food that formerly was imported. Land 
unused in the past was reclaimed for 
agricultural pursuits, and even parks 
were converted into food-producing 
areas. A continuance of this war-born 
desire to supply as much as possible of 
the nation’s food needs can be expected 
to result in a demand fer the production 
of agricultural equipment needed and an 
increase in imports of such equipment. 
Production of three- and four-wheeled 
tractors in Great Britain in 1946 is ex- 


By CaTHERINE B. Wetcn, Machinery 
and Metals Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of 
Commerce 


pected to exceed the 1945 output of 
16,500 units. The 1935 output amounted 
to 8,050 units weighing 15,323 tons, 
valued at £900,000. The trade reports 
production of only 60 units of their 
heaviest type of track-laying tractor in 
1945; production in 1946 is estimated 
at only a few hundred units, plus sev- 
eral hundred more of the small garden 
or orchard type. 

















British Official Photo 


Filling a silo on a British farm. 


Of the 370,505 agricultural holdings 
in England and Wales in June 1944, only 
about 45,000 exceeded 150 acres. 
Wheeled tractors can do the work re. 
quired on small British farms, and no 
great demand for track-laying tractors 
is created by the limited number of large 
farms. Imported track-laying tractors 
provide the principal supply for the 
domestic market, and imports in 194 
probably will reach 500 compared with 
210 in 1945. 


New-Type Tractor Introduced 


A new  oil-engined,  track-laying 
tractor known as FD2, manufactured in 
Great Britain, is reported to be capable 
of drawing a three-furrow plow in aver- 
age land and is suitable for disk harrow- 
ing and similar work requiring rotary 
tillers. 

The tiller is attached to the rear of 
the tractor and is driven from a power 
take-off on the side of the transmission 
case. The tractor is reported to be effec- 
tive either as a spring cultivator on pre- 
viously plowed land, or for all-season 





work in interrow cultivation and weed | 
control. It is said to be particularly suit- | 


able for work in hop fields and in or- 
chards where the width of rows permits 
fullest use of the 42-inch hoe. Under 
normal conditions and on reasonably 
light soil, it is claimed that the rotary 
tiller will provide a finished seedbed in 


one operation and that up to 10 acres | 


can be cultivated in a day. 


All controls are operated from the | 


driver’s seat, and the depth of cultiva- 
tion can be adjusted readily while the 
machine is in motion. Power-lifting 


mechanism allows the tractor to travel | 


with the tilling gear raised clear of the 
ground. 

Principal dimensions and weights of 
the tractor are: Over-all length, 7 feet ll 
inches; width, 3 feet 6% inches; height, 


4 feet 1 inch; drawbar height, 11 inches; | 


drawbar lateral swing, 11 inches; ground 
clearance, 1054 inches: turning radius, 5 
feet 3 inches; weight, 4,000 pounds; track 
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gage, 3342 inches; length of ground con- 
tact of each track, 52 inches; area of 
ground contact, 936 square inches. 


Multipurpose Tractor 


Small farmers in Eagland are to have 
a new type of small, multipurpose trac- 
tor of British manufacture, which is de- 
signed so that the operator may remain 
seated for all operations. The tractor, 
called the Atom, is not designed for plow- 
ing, but different implements can be at- 
tached easily to perform such operations 
as cultivating, disking, ridging, spraying, 
dusting, and hauling. 

A tank on the front of the tractor 
holds 1 gallon of gasoline, and consump- 
tion is about 242 pints an hour. The 
250-cc. four-stroke engine develops 3 
horsepower at 2,500 revolutions a minute. 
The speed ranges from 1 mile an hour at 
low gear to 2 or 3 miles an hour on high 
gear. 

The tractor is 6 feet 3 inches long, 3 
feet 8 inches high, 4 feet 4 inches wide, 
has a drawbar pull of about 500 pounds, 
a weight of 8 pounds a square inch on 
track, and a total weight of 4 hundred- 
weight. 

Mass production is expected to reduce 
the present price of approximately £200, 
including tools and attachments. 


Low-Cost Harvesting Machine 


Simplicity of operation is claimed as 
the major advantage of an inexpensive 
harvesting machine that has been de- 
veloped in Great Britain. The machine 
collects the grain and threshes it out in 
a single trip through the field, leaving 
the straw standing. But if the straw is 
wanted for feeding or stacking it can be 
cut by a mower drawn by the tractor at 
the same time the grain is harvested. 

The present cost of production of the 
50-inch take machine is between $560 
and $600, and it is expected to sell for 
about $800 to $1,000. 

It is claimed that the machine can 
travel 2% miles an hour. It is a one- 
man, tractor-drawn harvester, propelled 
by a small gasoline engine, the motive 
power being supplied either by the trac- 
tor pulling the harvester from the side 
or by pushing the harvester from behind. 

In using this machine it is necessary 
for the crop to be ripe before harvesting, 
and only standing crops and those bent 
down can be handled; the machine can- 
not cope with a crop that is laid flat. 

The loss of grain on the ground is re- 
ported to be negligible, but the take in- 
cludes about 3 percent chaff by weight or 
30 percent by bulk. It is claimed that the 
chaff permits the grain to dry out and 
prevents a rise in temperature when it is 
stored, but another operation is required 


FARM-EQUIPMENT DEMAND 


to remove the chaff before the grain is 
marketable. This can be done by an in- 
expensive dressing machine. 

Certain adjustments are considered 
advisable for possible use of the machine 
on United States crops, which are con- 
siderably dryer than the British, making 
a reduction in chaff desirable. The in- 
ventors of the machine believe that this 
reduction could be accomplished through 
a modification of the bin which collects 
the take and the blast of air that conveys 
the grain to the bin. 

Using this inexpensive means of har- 
vesting, free from the preliminary steps 
of cutting, binding, shocking, casting, 
and stacking before threshing, a report 
on a 3-hour test indicates a yield of 36 
hundredweight of threshed wheat. 

No contract has been made for the 
production of the machine in any country 
other than Great Britain, but the inven- 
tors are reported to be interested in 
licensing the machine for manufacture 
in the United States. (Specifications for 
the harvester are on file in the Metals 
and Minerals Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce.) 


Estimate of Machinery Needs 


Estimates of the National Farmers’ 
Union show a need in Great Britain, 
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Courtesy of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
The British farmer looks to machinery as a major means of spurring the advancement of the 
Kingdom's agriculture. 


under general conditions, for 200,000 
agricultural tractors. Annual needs are 
placed at 1,500 track-laying tractors, 
valued at £1,200,000, for the heavier type 
of agricultural work, and 600 small 
track-laying tractors, valued at £250,000 
for truck gardening and orchard culti- 
vation. Also needed each year are an 
estimated 26,500 three- or four-wheeled 
tractors valued at £6,050,000, and 14,500 
two-wheeled tractors valued at £2,- 
175,000. Other estimated needs include 
20,000 tractor plows, 3,000 horse plows, 
9,000 disk harrows, 15,000 cultivators, 
6,000 tool bars, 4,700 corn drills, 6,800 
combine drills, 4,000 root drills, 14,500 
fertilizer distributors, 700 potato plant- 
ers, 7,000 potato diggers, 15,000 mowing 
machines, 15,000 rakes, 14,000 tedders 
and side delivery rakes, 8,600 sweeps, 
1,700 hay loaders, 10,300 binders, 1,200 
combines, 500 threshing machines, and 
1,000 pick-up balers. The total value of 
all agricultural implements needed an- 
nually is estimated at £20,808,000. 





Declared exports of camel hair from 
Iraq to the United States during the first 
8 months of 1946 amounted to 119 
bales (weight 44,528 pounds) valued at 
$31,366. 
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The data here shown were compiled 
from official trade statistics of the vari- 
ous countries or from United States offi- 
cial sources unless otherwise specified. 
Monthly data are preliminary. Values 
originally reported in foreign currencies 
have been converted for the purposes of 
this report to United States dollars at 
the rates of exchange applicable to the 
various periods. Comparison of current 
value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjust- 
ments have been made for changes in 
price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, British India, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, 


Eire, Mexico, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom include _ reexports; 
those for Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 


Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States, domestic merchandise 
only. Belgium’s exports cover domestic 
merchandise for 1936-38 but are not de- 
fined in 1945-46 sources. 

Import figures for Australia, Eire, 
British India, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom represent general im- 
ports; those for Bulgaria, Canada, Czech- 
oslovakia, Egypt, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States, imports for consump- 


WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 


Statistics of World Trade 


tion. Belgium’s imports cover imports 
for consumption for 1936-38 but are not 
defined in 1945-46 sources. 

In general, data include shipments of 


munitions, government stores, and 
UNRRA supplies. 
Commodities shown in the World 


Trade Commodities section include a few 
principal commodities of world trade; 
countries listed are among the leading 
exporters of these products. Commodity 
classifications, particularly of manufac- 
tured products, vary from country to 
country, but so far as practicable have 
been adjusted to approximate United 
States classifications. 





Item 





EXPORTS 
Total, 20 countries*__-_millions of U. 8. dollars-- 


North America: 


average 


| 1945 
yt as 7 
monthly | | 
Septem- ; | Novem-| Decem-| Janu- Febru- 
ber October ber ber | ary ary 
1,002.6 | 1,246.3 | 1,273.3 | 1,418.8 1,607.4 | 1,607.6 1,514.5 
OS Se do 76.9 200. 7 207. 2 216.9 213.5 171.9 139. 2 
ERE do .8 2.9 2.6 a6 2.6 ; 
ee do__- 13.4 24.4 24.4 20.6 26.9 16.7 23. 1 
Dominican Republic_-_-_- do__. 1.3 2.3 1.7 3.6 2.7 44.4 44.9 
Guatemala____-_-__- x 1.3 1.6 1.f 2.3 Re 1.4 4.1 
 —7 eee _.do-. aM 1.2 1.1 1.5 1.9 3 2.2 
Si do 1.0 3.4 1.3 2.8 3.8 2.1 2.8 
 —" Se do 18.4 22.9 26.7 26. 4 24.0 31.0 25.3 
Nicaragua____. do--- 5 1.2 1.0 9 2 
_ ee do... .3 4 a) 5 5 .6 5 
El Salvador. ie See do... 1.0 .6 7 2 3 1.5 2.1 
LIES do-__- 243.8 500. 1 440 612.3 712.2 779. 2 650. 6 
South America: 
RR Se ee ee do 47.7 77.9 80. 0 65.0 73.6 39. 6 62.0 
Bolivia ied a. 3.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 ne 5.4 5.8 
> acti Fee areas do 26. 6 33.4 63.5 60.9 76.1 60.5 65.1 
Chile 2__ EH IEE do 12.5 23.2 20.2 12.7 20. 3 21.7 16.4 
— . aaa do 6.8 9.5 12.0 9.3 14.7 12.8 
Ee do 1.2 ©2.6 2.6 ¢2.6 2.6 23 1.6 
2a ...do .6 ¢2.1 2.1 2.1 ¢2.1 
ht TEES ..do 7.1 10.2 11.! 9.1 11.6 13.5 13.9 
| IE eee ee do 4.4 5 9.1 7.0 10. 7.3 9.9 
Venezuela _-__-_- do 20.0 ¢ 27. ¢ 27.5 27.5 27.5 
Europe: 
eee ..do 62.8 11.4 13.0 17,1 22. 5 26.8 29.2 
Bulgaria §__- ae 5.1 4.4 4.1 2.5 3.0 2.2 2.1 
Czechoslovakia 2*__..._.___.____- ..do 30.4 } 9 3.0 44.8 6.9 8.7 
a _.do 26.9 17.5 20. 5 23.9 21.0 20. 4 19.3 
Ge hai Aa Ae Bee _do 9.5 13.5 13.6 17.4 13.7 11.8 12.0 
| ta do 15.0 11.7 16.9 15.9 21.5 7.0 4.9 
| SE ..do 77.7 27.9 30. 0 33. 6 43.9 20. 2 431.3 
Netherlands 2_____- do 46.8 8.1 5.9 6.4 9.4 47.0 49.4 
=» ...do 15.8 1. 6 5.8 7.8 8.7 13.1 14.5 
I a iniianinds a — - 4.2 9.8 10.7 15.4 13.9 9.4 11.8 
ha an eww anal “ae 37.8 58.3 63. 3 56.7 55.7 47.4 39.3 
Switzerland 2*_______ eS. 24.0 30. ( 34. 0 37.0 39.0 34.8 41.4 
_ United Kingdom °*_. do 223. 4 142. 2 200. 6 138. 7 191. 4 247.3 256. 9 
sia: 
British India ®__ _- = | 57.7 56.3 83.7 79.9 67.2 : 
cee ©... .... ia 9.1 15.8 20. 5 11.1 18.9 24.4 16.8 
 . Sear san 3.3 421.6 419.3 421.9 427.5 419.6 
a eee do... 1,7 44.1 744.7 44.4 46.6 
Palestine_____--- o do-.. 2.2 46.2 48.4 48.5 411.7 49.0 48.7 
Philippine Islands- do--. 1 (7) 1 


See footnotes at end of table. 





1946 
March April May June July | August 
| 
1,749.7 | 1,799.2 
| = 
162. 2 162.3} 179.1 151.5 186. 2 242.7 
44.3 | 
18.6 49.4 46.2 9.4 - 
4.7 3.6 | 3.4 4.0 4.1 2.7 
1.7 2.6 | 2.4 1.5 2.1 
43.7 43.6 
24.8 29. 5 26. 1 23.7 30.1 
4 ) a 4 
P15 
786.8 740.6 | 815.3 S58. 1 R68, 1 859.0 
| 
76. 7 95. 2 89. 1 81.0 96.0 8.1 
5.3 hy epee ee eee 
80.5 80.5 | 7 83. 1 67.3 ida 
10.3 12.9 | 15.5 17.2 18.0 18.2 
2.6 
cai #0 12.2 11.9 10.8 |... 
14.4 8.7 16.9 11.2 
42.0 43.4 51.8 2.5 66.3 
1.4 2.0 2. 0 2.6 
411.8 414.2 18. 6 18. 5 ; 
18.7 22.5 19.6 28. 0 28, 2 30.6 
13.6 12.3 10. 1 in 
47.5 47.8 412.6 14.4 =: 
435.2 4 63.6 461.0 71.4 66.8 71.9 
416.6 415.7 414.6 14.7 24.3 22.9 
15.1 17.8 21.8 24.6 nese 
411.7 15.5 15.2 12.4 nneeee 
39.7 42.8 56. 4 52.9 56. 6 — 
46.8 46.4 | 52.5 46.4 62.7 50,7 
289. 2 295. 0 358. 3 277.3 388.4 | 332.3 
20. 6 18.7 13.7 
411.3 47.3 410.3 








E 
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1945 | 1946 
—_ EP RS pba 
Item monthly | 
average | Septem- October Novem-| Sail Janu- | Febru- March | April M J 1 A 
ber ber | ber | ary | ary stare be pet | ay une July ugust 
_—————— | | | | | | 
| | | | l | 
nia: bale 3 - | * 
Cee alia 6* “ .-millions of U. 8. dollars -| 45.1 | 37.3 40.2 | 54.0 | 39. 2 49.2 | 67.2 56.2 | 54.8 | 64. 0 . pes) en eels 
New Zealand yee do._.-| 20.0 19.1 8.0} 229 30.7 32.3 | 32.9 BO) SER) OSL: 968 fete 
ica: = x aid 
age oe ines) «23 47.9] 412.2] 411.7 ‘int MOL tebe | sear ok waa | HIRES SEE 
Egypt 1___- ‘ do 14.4 8.4 11.9 10.7 | 8.0 13.3 | 18.8 15. 6 | 19.9 | EE Se RO eores s iE: 
French West Africa ‘ do...) 4.3} 45.8 $4.4) 448] 440 46.1 43.3 |_- ees PSA FES paede 
Gold Coast 9. : do....| 3.8 42.0 43.1 43.1 45.9 49.2 45.1] 412.0 (O61 ¢ 4445 5-55 RE ORS eo 
Southern Rhodesia ® > dacs! 4.7 47.0 46.5 45.8 43.9 45.3 43.9 744.3 44,5 | 45.3 a: DER Bu 
Tanganyika ° do 1.9 43.7 43.2 42.9 27 1 OOF 42.1 42.5) 43.4} sal WC 
| | | | | | 
| | | | } } } 
IMPORTS | } | 
| | | | | 
Total, 20 countries do 1,149.5 | 1,221.0 | 1,345.9 | 1,403.1 | 1,379.1 | 1,437.6 | 1,274.7 | 1,508.4 | 1,623.5 © See 
| |— : ‘e . Rabin yaaa Sianeli aed belanalih RS PARLE 
North America: | | | 
Canada! *.. do | 58.0 110.1 | 121.1 | 128.3 109. 2 | 126.4 105.4 | 126.1 | 144.8 | 147.9 142.0 | 159. 9 164.0 
rorts Costa Rica do____| 9] ¢24 ©2.4 2.4] €24 | on) < OE WaT IMC Nerul: 
> not Cuba 2 do 9.4 | 20.4 23. 5 21.1 22. 2 23.6 | 728.4 cal is -| | - 
Dominican Republic do } .9 | 41.2 41.7 41.3 | 41.9 | ; _| ; Ba Kea ae | y EAS 
Guatemala do 1.3 | 2.5 3.3 3.1 2.0 1.3 | 2.0 | 2.8 2.1 | 2.3 2.7 | 2.9 2.6 
te a Haiti* do____| aA 1.0 1.3 54 1.3 | 1.1 | 1.2 | 1.3 1.2] 1.6 1.2 | Sepa 
0 Iceland* do 9 5.0 4.8 4.3 | 6.7 4.8 4.5) 43.6 43.9 | SAYA! pee ey! ee 
and Mexico ? *.. do 11.6 27.3 31.5 33.9 | 33.1 | 37.8 37.4] 739.6 735.5 $41.5) 3235.2 345.0 a 
Nicaragua do 5 | 8 8 1.1 | 1.1 | | PRES: See Seve ee 
Panama ; do 1.6 | “e ¥ ie Se 5.0 3.3 | 4.2 | 4.6 | . 7 | 4.6 are OS 
FE] Salvador 00:...1 8 | .3 | d 4] 1.2 1.6 | =a AES SPE Se & Es eee 
lorld United States* do 205.1 | 329.3| 343.7] 312.6| 279.5} 400.3 | 7307.6| 3734 | 393.0] 3891} 370.7] 420.1 | 413.9 
if South America | | 
ew Argentina 2 * do 35.6 | 26. 1 32.3 30.8 | 25.9 31.3 36.1 | 36.9 43.8 | 49.1 | 42.0 52.0 | 51.1 
ade: Rolivia do | 1.8 ¢2.4 ¢2.4 €2.4 | e 2. ce -—_ : oe, Pe EN SEE phe SS 
’ Brazil 2 *.. do 23.1 | 34.4 27.2 29.8 54.2 36.5 44.9 | 48.9 | 56.9 | 43.4 | 52.6 saciiee 
ding Chile ? do 7.3 | 13.7 13.0 15.5 16.7 12.4 16.5 15.9 | 16.0 WW Woscewens Sivan etigaia 
dit Colombia ? do 7.0 | 13.6 15.5 | 14.6 | 14.4 | | | | Bo beh ND A Hae ree be 
ity Ecuador do 1.0 2.2 €2.2 © 2.2 2.2 ea 2.8 2.5 | TE GEES A Ske SS Te 
ifac- Paraguay co a i €1.5 1.5 1.5 | 1.5 .| ee a. Ra ide ed PARTE t rs See ™ 
Peru do .7} 6.7 7.8 5.0 } 10.3 10. 2 | 7.4 | 7.9 8.0 | 10. 5 | 10.0 TAP Go ca dee 
y to Uruguay* do 3.4 | 8.8 9,2 8.2 | 8.0 78.0 | 9.3) 710.4 6.1 BGO) Heh ee 
baits Venezuela ve} do 6.6] ¢146] ¢146] ¢146] ©14.6 | A eee RM HORERE D PROM PSA gt “ete 
Europe: } } 
Lited Belgium 5 *_. inc 68. 2 | 38.8 43.4 48.7 | 58.5 61.0 63.6 | 54.4 74.2 a ue 95.9 Ay iy See ee 
Bulgaria 5 : do 4.6 | 2. 1 2.9 2.5 2.9 | 3.3 2.9 2.9 3.5 3.6 | PED Peeper, Lesa op § 
Czechoslovakia ? *._. do__. 27.5 * i 3.4 3.4 44.3 | 6.6 5.5 410.7 411.4 14.5 | 15.3 CRS ZS 
Denmark oes aad do | 28.8 16.1 16.3 15.7 27.1 28. 5 | 29.6 39.5 36.4 40.7 40.5 51.7 64.7 
Fire 6 do | 17.2 } 11.9 14.0 15.0 | 18.7 | 19.1 18.1 23.3 21.9 , 4 8 er ee VERE a siren 
Finland 5 *_. do | 14.7 | 8.2 11.0 13.1 | 26. 2 | 6.9 | 6.5 49.7) 410.2 414.7 | 18.6 i natcntbemdin’ wonnalen 
— France* do... 127.6| 94.2} 199.6] 207.8] 261.2] 97.0] 4113.5 | 4100.9 | 4175.4] 4166.1 | 4239.6 | 196.1 | 170.6 
Netherlands 2 do 63.5 | | | 7 " BIAE ee 51.8 78.7 78.4 
Norway ? * do 23.5 28. 1 31.5 23) .27 20.1 | 17.4 23.3 26. 9 oe ee B haes coal 
neni Portugal 2 *. co 8.3 18.4 13.3 17.0 | 18. 5 10.0 | 9.3 414.8 16.0 23.0 | 2 eR cee) Soe, Si 
Sweden dbs : ..do 41.2 | 32. 1 38. 6 38.1 37.1 37.4 52.2 45.0 53.7 63.6 | 71.2 67.3 71.4 
Lugust Switzerland eyo ..do 32.0 | 25.0 39.0 49.0 | 61.0 54.9 | 59.0 | 73.0 65.0 65.1 | 63. 6 62.5 66.3 
ha United Kingdom 6 * do... 383.1 | 345. 295, 2 364. 3 301.7 386.8 | 319.4) 416.5 393.9 466. 4 | 412.4 406. 8 487.1 
est Asia: | | 
British India 6 do 47.2 67.8 65.1 68.7 68.6 | a _.| Le. MEE rp ee Re 
Ceylon ¢ do 17.6 15.4 14.2 14.6 11.6 19. 4 | 13.3 | 14.0 17.8 shekahadacteauiae Sr i stegied 
a". do 4.4 414.2 49.3 413.4 421.3 48.7 | } ae } an iain: i as tuck ehch ponies 
aut raq__. do 3.6 44.7 45.8 46.2 49.7 SA Sik co eee A! Se 
Palestine ‘ do 5.7 413.8 414.6 414.5 416.3 436.7) S30CE) “2.0 ) Sine es. | ft POR eaten amionne 
242.7 0 Philippine Islands do 2.5 4.7 10.7 9.5 | |-------- } : ectoa] Gaseepehsw aia karencknieal <ahenddananieetioimd 
; ceania | | | 
y Australia ° , do 39.1 56. 2 69. 5 55.3 30. 5 54.3] °42.9] © 47.0 45.0 RES, Led eats Uae 
Af _New Zealand ¢ * do 17.1 15.9 14.0 18, 5 12.1 13.23) 17.5) 185) 181 18. 5 Sf END LN 
7 Africa: 
Algeria do 13.8 419.5 428.5 427.7 441.4 411.4 412.9 . , Gal senead cesdas nied 
Egypt ! do 14.9 21.4 24.9 | 22.3 29.5 32.0 22. 5 | 24. 4 | ER ce GES TRS 
French West Africa do 4.6 47.9 47.8 47.4 45.1 46.1 44.8 hpig iN . Ree ARSE ee) ERS A ep 
Gold Coast do 3.9 43.5 42.6 | 41.4 43.2 43.5 | 43.5 | 42.9 44.0 OBS. tou wenens EES 
Southern Rhodesia do 3.4 43.4 43.6 44.6 43.8 43.9 | 43.5 45.6 | 45.7 | 46.0 Reiiea canted 
| Tanganyika ® do 1.5 ee 41.6 42.0 42.5 42.2 | 43.0 41.6 42.9 | igetaai ow } < o< 
} ' | 
850.0 | 
; 
98.1 WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES 
"18.2 EXPORTS 
py RAW MATERIALS 
| Coal: 
i United Kingdom millions of U. S. dollars 15.4 3 4.1 3.0 3.9 3.9 3.0 3.5 3.5 2.9 2.9 4.1 3. 2 
I : millions of long tons 3.2 5 5 4 5 5 ‘. 4 5 4 4 5 4 
United States millions of U. S. dollars 4.7 22, 2 18.6 22. 0 15.6 19. 2 20. 6 24.1 13.5 8.4 21.0 36. 6 41.8 
Canis millions of long tons 1.0 3.6 2.9 3.5 2.3 2.8 3.1 3.6 1.9 1,1 3.2 5. 4 5.9 
mm, raw: 
British India millions of U. 8. dollars 11.5 2 2.8 1 2.4 . -- 
; millions of pounds 116.7 1.5 16.9 34. 3 22. 0 a , 
30.6 | Egypt millions of U. 8. dollars 10.6 5.0 6.9 : 4.5 6. 2 9.6 10.8 See ae 
: on . millions of pounds 69.5 14.5 24.7 32. 1 14.1 18.8 29. 0 33. 2 52.4 , “ ES ER Se eS 
al United States millions of U. 8. dollars 26, 1 28. 0 21.9 34. 0 25. 1 34. 6 28.9 37.6 38. 5 56. 6 52.8 50. 4 58.4 
71.9 isin millions of pounds 4 226. 4 125.6 99.2} 1525] 109.8! 146.6] 125.2] 159.5 158.8} 228.3] 205.0] 1833] 205.8 
22.9 Y OOL: 
met Argentina millions of U. S. dollars 4.4 14.2 11.4 Yeo 3.6 n 14.4 9.2 9.% 8.8| 87 
a : millions of pounds 24. 6 71.3 63. 0 44,2 39. 2 18. 9 26.9 67.8 70.9 38. 0 45.4 | 39. 2 34. 2 
oe Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 18.0 12.9 8.2 15.7 12.9 17.8 23. 1 21.0 15. 0 } SS ee eee sare 
50,7 | : millions of pounds 67.3 50.8 34. 1 68. 1 63. 1 71.3 94.1 83.7 54.8 yt & Se < 
332.3 | Uruguay millions of U. S. dollars 2.5 ef 2.8 3.3 5.0 2.4 5.7 6.7 3.9 7.4 3.7 ‘ ~ “= 
; millions of pounds 8.7 3. 9 8.9 8.9 13.3 6.6 15.3 | 17.6 710.6 19. 0 9.1 
wevee | See footnotes at end of table. 
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—<—$—$——— 
1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item monthly ia 
average Sa » i » mi vir * s Sabri. 
average | S¢ = October a ~_ . — F = March April May June July August 
FOODSTUFFS 
Butter: 
Australia _- -millions of U. S. dollars 3.2 1,2 2.5 3.1 3.9 3.6 3.8 2.8 3.6 3.2 
millions of pounds 15.5 5.4 10.5 13.3 15.7 15.9 15.6 11.5 15.7 13.4 , 
Denmark_. millions of U. 8. dollars 6.7 7.3 8,2 5.6 3.4 3.9 2.9 3.2 3.8 6.2 8.7 8.8) ~ 
millions of pounds 28. 6 16.9 19.1 12.9 7.8 9.4 6.8 7.0 8.8 16, 2 22. 0 22 5 ot 
United States .-millions of U.S. dollars (7 1 (= 1.1 2.2 2.0 3 2.0 1.3 1 sa 1 F ’ 
millions of pounds (2 (2 (2 2.7 . 6 4.4 1.0 4.3 2.3 1 .8 4a 
Coffee: ’ t 
Brazil millions of U. S. dollars 11.6 25.0 17.4 19.1 29. 4 21.8 16.9 20. 7 30. 1 733.1 1.6 
millions of pounds 161.1 199. 9 141.3 139. 0 196. 6 153. 5 115, 5 144.9 206. 3 220. 9 171.0 194. 8 199.9 
Colombia_. millions of U. S. dollars 4.4 6.5 7.4 7.8 11.6 10. 2 10.7 13.8 5.8 é Biss 
millions of pounds 46.1 43.3 52.3 14.0 65. 0 57.1 60.0 77.5 32. 6 65. 7 
Wheat: 
Argentina --millions of U. 8. dollars 9.0 8.7 7.6 2.1 2.7 8.2 8.7 6.6 14.9 12.9 
millions of bushels 8.9 7.3 6.2 Me 3. 5 2.1 3.8 1.6 5.9 6.9 1.4 7,5 ry 
Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 6.5 1] ¢ : 4 1.3 2.6 5.9 5.2 ee 
millions of bushels 6.9 1 z a 2 2 8 1.7 3.6 3.3 
Canada millions of U. 8. dollars 8.9 39. 6 43.8 3. 2 53.5 21.5 14.0 21.9 19.3 22. 1 14.2 20.8 13.0 
millions of bushels 8.8 30.1 31.4 38.3 38. 1 15. 2 9.8 15.4 13. 4 15.5 1G 13.6 R 4 
United States millions of U. S. dollars 3. 3 40.7 50. 3 14.3 44.9 52. 9 35.9 41.0 24.1 13.5 1.2 37.7 35.8 
, millions of bushels 3.4 22. 2 26.9 23. 6 24. 1 27.7 18. 5 21.5 12.8 6.5 23. 9 17.3 189 
Wheat flour: 
Argentina millions of U. S. dollars 4 1 (2 1 1 l 3 2 re 3 
millions of barrels a 3 (2 z z l z : l (7 (2 
Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 1.9 8 4 1.4 2.0 3. 1.3 l l 1.0 
millions of barrels 5 2 | 2 3 f 7 7 6 
Canada millions of U. S. dollars 1.7 6.5 7.3 0 6.7 8.0 8.0 7 10.9 12.4 8.0 9.5 16.4 
: millions of barrels. 3 1.0 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.1 1 1.0 1.5 1.7 1.1 1.2 29 
United States millions of U. 8. dollars 1.8 6.3 &.8 14 12.1 16.1 0. 9 13.0 16.6 15. 5 15.5 15.2 14.9 
millions of barrels .4 9 2 1.9 1.7 2.2 2.8 1.7 23 2.1 2.0 1.8 16 
MANUFACTURES 
Automobiles and parts: 
United Kingdom millions of U. S. dollars 6.3 1.8 3. 0 0 7. ¢ 2 9. ¢ 12.4 13. 2 17.2 14 18.4 15.8 
United States.__._.____ = do 23.8 19.3 16. 1 24.1 23. ¢ 3.7 26.6 9. 7 36, 3 18.8 13 38. 3 51.4 
Machinery and parts: !! 
Switzerland ___- : do 6 4. ¢ 47 6.2 6.9 0 6 6.3 6.7 i) 7.0 11,2 78 
United Kingdom . do 21.3 10.3 15 10.8 18.9 24.4 26. 3 29.0 30.8 41.8 30) 2. 5 35.7 
United States. __- do 2.5 1. 4 48,2 75. 132 102.7 78 105. 3 96. 0 106. 0 120.8 113.5 131.3 
Paper and manufactures: 
Canada 3 eee ae do 10.4 17.6 16.3 18. 1 16.1 18. 7 16,8 19.3 20. 3 21.5 20. ¢ 24.4 7 
Sweden ; millions of pounds 87.3 60.6 89.0 58, 2 6. 1 66. 6 67.3 64 77 75.3 76.4 79.0 64.4 
United Kingdom millions of U. S. dollars 3.1 1.5 2.3 1.4 £2 3.0 cz 14 4 3 4.2 6.3 ) 
millions of pounds 37.0 5.2 7.8 5. 2 9.1 10 12.6 18, 2 18.1 4.1 19.0 31.1 21.7 
United States .-millions of U. S. dollars 2.2 6.4 1 9.7 7.8 9.9 8.2 10.2 9.4 10.3 9. 5 7.9 9.3 
! Silver bullion and specie included; gold excluded. Coin and gold ingots excluded through December 1945, but included thereafter; 
? Monetary gold and silver excluded; however, for Denmark, Norw ay, Sweden, and silver ingots included throughout 


Switzerland there is no statement in source regarding this point for 1945-46 


3 Official estimate. 


‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, August 1946 (formerly Monthly 


Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations). 


5 Monetary gold and silver included; however, for Belgium there is no statement in 


source regarding this point for 1945-46. 
® Bullion and specie excluded. 
? Corrected figure. 


§ Data for Iraq exclude crude oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. 
exclude trade of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Caspian Sea Fisheries, Government 


Departments, and certain other establishments. 
* Bullion included; specie excluded. 


ata cover electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery, the United States sub 
group Classification, so far as practicable 
12 Data incomplete, covering principal items only 
» Monthly average of 3 months’ data 
» Monthly average of 2 months’ data 


Monthly average of 6 months’ data 


? Data for 1946 shown in bales converted on basis « 


> Partially estimated. 
Data for Iran r Revised 
z Less than one-half the unit 


f 500 pounds to bal 


*Countries included in total are marked with an asterisk. 





Guatemala’s Honey and 
Beeswax 


Guatemala exported 4,034,016 pounds 
of honey in 1945, valued at $420,555, 
compared with 3,495,606 pounds, valued 
at $300,852, in 1944. Beeswax exports 
totaled 41,571 pounds, valued at $15,865, 
as against 61,624 pounds, valued at $22,- 
832, in 1944. 

Guatemalan honey is usually pro- 
duced on large farms, and all but 10 per- 
cent of the production is exported. 
The United States has been purchasing 
Guatemala’s honey since 1941. In 1941 
Switzerland received 69.4 percent and 
the United States the remainder. In 
1942, 1943, and 1944 the United States 
took the bulk of the exports of honey. 
In 1945, England received 40 percent, the 
United States 30 percent, and Switzer- 
Jand 29.7 percent. 


Since 1939 the United States has pur- 
chased practically all of the beeswax 
exported from Guatemala. 

Guatemalan honey is entered in the 
United States as pure, first-class, table 
honey, subject to pure-food inspection. 
Most shipments are white or light amber 
in color. Some dark honey is produced, 
but only small quantities are exported. 

Most Guatemalan honey is produced 
from the nectar of a variegated mixture 
of wild flowering plants. Some honey 
of fine quality is produced from the nec- 
tar of coffee blossoms, but, as the bloom- 
ing season for coffee plants is short, such 
honey amounts to only a small part of 
the total production. 

Guatemala’s export honey is sold in 
extracted form by a few dealers who 
carefully filtered it to remove impurities. 
Shipments are generally made in wax- 
lined steel drums of 50-gallon capacity. 


British Imports of 
Mucilaginous Gums 


Great Britain’s imports of mucilagi- 
nous gums have gained in recent years 
over prewar figures. The amount of 
gum arabic imported in the first 6 
months of 1946 was 141,161 hundred- 
weight, in comparison with 66,968 in the 
like period in 1945 and 64,292 hundred- 
weight in one-half of 1938, reports the 
British press. 

During the January-June period of 
1946, 5,090 hundredweight of gum traga- 
canth were imported, compared with 
4,473 in the corresponding period in 1945. 

Great Britain imported 5,176 hun- 
dredweight of karaya gum in the first 
half of 1946, a.drop of 3,258 hundred- 
weight from the total imported in the 
like period in 1945. There were no im- 
ports of karaya gum in 1938. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


The statistical data on United States 
trade, derived from figures gathered by 
Bureau of the Census, report total trade, 
distribution of the trade by countries 
and areas, and trade in leading com- 
modities. Commodity exports or im- 
ports appear in alternate monthly issues. 
Three types of exports—cash-purchase, 
lend-lease, and UNRRA—are shown 
separately where each constitutes a sig- 
nificant part of the trade. Total ex- 
ports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods largely or entirely ex- 
cept as noted. Where only one type is 
shown, the balance of total exports also 
represents cash-purchase goods. 

Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, ex- 
ports include commercial trade; goods 
purchased and shipped by foreign Gov- 
ernment missions stationed in this 
country; relief or charitable supplies 
shipped by the Red Cross and other 
private agencies, referred to as “private 
relief shipments’; and after July 1945 


By Grace A. WITHEROW 


relatively small amounts of goods sent 
to United States agencies abroad. Sta- 
tistics showing private commercial trade 
separately are not available. 

During the period of the war lend- 
lease figures represent largely merchan- 
dise furnished by the United States 
Government to the Allied Nations as 
lend-lease aid. Thereafter lend-lease 
exports consist of the “cash,” or “credit” 
type. 

The figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of goods des- 
tined to United States armed forces 
abroad. Goods that reached foreign 
civilians through these forces conse- 
quently do not appear in the statistics. 

Exports generally show country of 
ultimate destination; if this was not 
known, country of consignment. Pre- 
war boundaries of the liberated coun- 
tries serve for statistical purposes. 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


Goods consigned to the armed forces or 
other representatives of the Allies sta- 
tioned in a foreign country are included 
as a part of exports to that country. 

Imports include private commercial 
trade, foreign merchandise purchased 
by United States Government agencies, 
merchandise owned by foreign Govern- 
ments and entering this country for 
their official use or for storage, and 
merchandise transferred to the United 
States under the reciprocal-aid program. 
General imports represent merchandise 
entered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus commodities entered into bonded 
customs warehouse for storage. Imports 
for consumption are merchandise en- 
tered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouse for consumption. 

Imported goods are credited to the 
country in which the products were 
mined, grown, or manufactured. 























1945 1946 
1936-38 a SATIRE A EF dei aenlabuae 
Item monthly | | | 
average ae October — ~— — BN March | April | May | June July | August 
VALUE | | | 
Exports, including reexports thous. dol 247, 211 | 514,351 | 455, 264 | 638, 733, 139 | 798,727 | 670,875 | 815,047 | 757,290 | 850,759 | 878,199 | 826,178 | 881, 916 
Cash-purchase do 211 | 319,817 | 343, 771 3, 454, 574 | 543, 261 | 483, 289 | 591,834 | 586,916 | 661,744 | 702,482 | 669,403 | 770, 466 
Lend-lease do 158, 484 74, 850 5, 188, 320 | 130,375 96,300 | 116,140 | 80,442 | 66,614 | 57,115 37, 817 33, 767 
UNRRA do 36,050 | 36, 643 , 90, 245 | 125,091 | 91,286 | 107,073 | 89,932 | 122,401 | 118,602 | 118, 958 77, 681 
Exports, U. S. merchandis« do 243,752 | 500,137 | 440, 511 V1 712,176 | 779,190 | 650,110 | 786,831 | 740,574 | 815,346 | 858, 053 | 808, 074 859, 029 
Cash-purchase 2 ..do 243, 752 | 308,720 | 331,918 | 42 438,910 | 531,524 | 468,652 | 576,101 | 575,280 | 641,972 | 687,909 | 653,651 | 752,031 
Lend-lease do 156, 267 72, 277 | 11 186,914 | 125,127 | 95,947 | 114,926 | 78,368 | 64,602 | 57, 059 | 37,751 | 33,743 
UNRRA do 35,150 | 36,316 | 72, 541 86,352 | 122,539 | 85, 511 95, 804 | 86,926 | 108,772 | 113,085 | 116,672 | 73, 253 
General imports do 207,408 | 334,673 | 344,371 | 322,419 | 207,187 | 394,114 | 318,771 | 384,471 | 406,760 | 396, 707 | 384,991 | 432,021 | 424, 292 
Imports for consumption do 205,096 | 329,271 | 343,668 | 312,565 | 279,478 | 400,338 | 307,603 | 373,361 | 392,969 | 389,007 | 370,678 | 420,107 | 413, 878 
i t 
INDEXES | | | 
| 
Exports, United States merchandise | | 
Value 100 205 181 251 292 320 267 | 323 304 334 | 352 332 | 352 
Quantity 100 138 128 171 202 218 180 215 199 218 | 225 | 207 223 
Unit value 100 148 147 147 144 | 147 148 150 153 154 157 | 160 158 
Imports for consumption | 
Value 100 161 168 152 136 195 150 182 192 190 181 | 205 202 
Quantity 100 103 107 QS 86 121 93 111 117 114 107 | 120 113 
Unit value 100 156 156 155 158 162 161 164 164 167 | 169 | 171 179 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPCRTS 
é WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous. dol 37, 812 92, 285 96, 117 93, 797 91, 740 85, 676 2, 216 98, 137 | 103,680 | 105,373 | 114,925 | 121,198 | 134, 236 
Amer ican Republics, total do 3 40, 384 | 105, 545 96,670 | 140,907 | 127,050 | 146, 540 154,136 | 150,753 | 167,342 | 180,272 | 151,903 | 199, 472 
Mexico do 6,875 | 23,965 | 32,423 | 28,038 | 31,681 | 31,750 | 37,969 | 33,910 | 39,207 | 42,481 | 38,209 | 44,166 
Central American Republics do 33, 872 10, 129 : 8, 385 9, 343 &, 463 ,569 | 13,079 9, 237 11, 084 11,923 | 11,469] 13,579 
Cuba .do 6, 556 16, 427 20, 967 18, 184 19, 312 20,368 | 20,031 23, 491 21, 589 22,779 17,231 | 24, 752 
Argentina do 6, 608 3, 128 5, 809 7, 724 9, 198 9, 029 9, 295 10, 537 14, 713 13,622 | 14,628 | 19,797 
Bolivia do 412 560 1, 947 1, 142 1, 420 2, 134 1, 544 1,782 |' 1,973) 2,082; 1,558] 1,669 
Brazil do 4,989 | 16, 646 28, 310 23, 872 31,373 22, 441 26, 494 22, 442 28, 053 27, 192 26,124 | 33,233 
Chile do 1, 787 3, 585 5, 763 4, 672 5, 401 4, 946 6, 280 5,256 | 6,047 7,437 | 5,645 | 7,730 
Colombia do... 2, 994 6, 940 9, 602 7, 656 8, 801 10,708 | 11,614 12, 435 12, 138 15,106 | 10,998 | 16,382 
Peru do 1,370 2, 761 5, 264 3, 459 4, 686 3, 921 4, 207 5, 129 5,480 | 7, 064 | 4, 189 6, 857 
Uruguay do 744 2, 883 3, 336 2, 422 3, 061 2, 893 2,710 3, 141 4,193 | 5,066 | 3, 754 4, 135 
Venezuela do 3, 411 13, 904 18, 033 12, 583 16, 931 13, 108 15, 3&3 17, 777 17, 192 20,124 | 13,315 19, 980 
€ uracao . do 2, 531 1, 705 1, 656 3, 804 2, 392 2, 445 2, 698 3, 029 3, 073 3, 050 2, 311 3, 327 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Item 





Exports, INCLUDING REEXxPORTs--Continued 





EUROPE 
eee ea ee thous. dol 
nd-lease - “ do 
Continental Europe, incl. U. 8.8. R.._____. do 
Cash- eee ey te ee do 
Lend-lease - _.do 
UNRRA._ do 
Belgium ! _.do 
Lend-lease ..do 
Czechoslovakia ! — ™ 
TNRRA .-do 
Denmark !__ do 
Finland !_____ do 
France !________- do 
Lend-lease _- do 
Germany ¢____- do 
Greece !_ ____- do 
UNRRA do 
Italy ! do 
Lend-lease_. do 
UNRRA___. ..do 
Netherlands !_ do 
Lend-lease_ do 
Norway do 
Poland and anced do 
UNRRA do 
Portugal. ..do 
Spain___- do 
Sweden. Men's do 
Switzerland !____ do 
3 3 4 4 Se do 
Lend-lease _ ____- do 
UNRRA .-do 
Yugoslavia !______- . do 
UNRRA do 
oe Central and Southeastern Europe 18 do 
UNRRA. ceeaaie .-do 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia_......._______ do 
Lend-lease__- do 
Far East- a do 
Cash- purchase ¢___ . do 
Lend-lease___...- : — 
UNRRA ; Be. aoe do 
—— Malaya do 
Ceylon. ....... Rae adet eta dhleend beige A. do 
Lend-lease.- } ...do 
China * do 
Cash-pure hase ! “ do 
Lend-lease - ee do 
UNRRA...... ; do 
Hong Kong____- a 
India and Dependencies Be ..do 
Lend-lease_. ro Dae Se do 
EE wae do 
Netherlands Indies....__._..__.___.. do 
Philippine Islands ! do 
Australia __ a ae do 
Lend-lease_.._- esha .-do 
er ee ..do 
Lend-lease__. RL. ..do 
AFRICA 
Algeria Pt PERS “ do 
Candteese...........__. do 
Egypt ‘A oe do 
ie do 
French Morocco...________. .do 
Le nd- lease _- é .do 
Union of South Africa_- do 
Lend-lease..._...... _ do 
British Empire in Egypt Pa eae do 
Lend-lease-_ ; iol do 
Guuness puta 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
a aa Be do 
American Republics, total..._.._............ ae 
NES GRY Eee, a aay do__ 
Central American Republics, total_- ..do 
EES tare ea do 
So eer ea do. 
| Ne ea Fit IOS TES OE do 
SE CES aaa do 
a ae Cea a gS do 
Colombia_....._. ON, Ee ee do 
| eel See Stat i SA _do 
a A Re ea RS do 
ER ee eS do 
ts Foal AOI ie aS aaa do 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom_. AEE do 
Continental Europe, ch Pe @ ei aaey do 
aA ESI AR ae do. 
SS OT ER do__. 
|S SESS ie a aS SE do. 
a ie do- 
_ | <* See do. 
Sn Se, 2 eae eT do... 
NC ee ee do 
a do 


See footnotes at e 


nd of table. 
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1936-38 
monthly 
average 


41. 597 


60, 551 
60, 551 


6, 420 } 


2, 658 


46, 437 
46, 437 


631 
121 


3, 646 
3, 646 | 


1, 392 


2, 953 


9 20, 349° 


1, 842 
6, 440 
5, 583 


1, 857 


196 

1, 030 
7 309 
6, 357 


104, 614 


28, 731 
3 45,199 
4, 391 
3 to 
10, 5 
6, a4 
78 
8,905 


2, 798 | 


4,023 
1, 066 

855 
1,918 
1, 530 


14, 481 
44, 319 
4, 879 

2, 413 

5, 414 

3, 604 

3, 742 

1, 757 

548 

1, 153 


Septem- 
ber 


~ "6, 460 


8, 953 
6, 690 
2, 295 
1, 270 


15, 633 
5, 226 
8, 431 
6, 439 
4, 649 
2, 666 
9, ORS 

27 


214, 367 
69, 568 


75, 786 
136, 176 
16, 321 
4, 847 
26, 459 
17, 055 
2, 249 
31, 770 
8, 155 
6, 068 
2,312 
10, 656 
6, 633 
2, 418 


6, 587 
21, 233 
2, 150 
(*) 
555 
141 | 
1, 678 
119 
1, 434 
2, 244 


October 


42, 394 
10, 167 


145, 083 
52, 490 





6, ORS 
267 
2, 120 
696 
1, 375 
O44 

9, 471 


12 


172, 779 
16, OR7 


$1,717 
131, 831 
16, 831 
4, 662 
16, 619 
20, 579 
2, 999 
29, 556 
11, 930 
8, 458 
5, 419 
3, 425 
7, 348 
4, 600 


5, 444 | 


41, 849 
2, 767 
18 

1, 873 
489 

1, 999 
548 

2, 021 
1, 991 





188, 


117, 


Novem- 


ber 


33, 537 
7, 528 


229, 771 


74, 001 
81, 104 
74, 666 
17, 153 
5, 480 
11, 398 
11, 309 
857 
294 
79, 483 
56, 095 
354 
12, 856 
12, 089 
15, 868 





13, 102 
407 
69, 805 
45, 200 
19, 026 
5, 579 


10, 982 
3, 116 
3, 954 

687 
Ys4 
716 

16, 124 

bs 

750 

201 


19, 


74, 408 
364 
17, 426 
4, 547 
14, 562 
18, 634 
2, 863 
24, 270 
7, 954 
10, 591 


2, 876 | 


2, 576 


4,440 


8, 789 | 


3, 434 
38, 523 











AND AREAS 
i 
| 
| 
Decem-| Janu- Febru- 
ber ary ary 
72,741 | 81,963 | 60,013 
29,553 | 25,558 | 15,714 
315, 062 | 319,652 | 257, 980 
95, 578 | 114,973 | 107, 539 
136, 573 94, 770 67, 644 
82, 911 109, 909 82, 797 
21, 661 16, 784 23, 133 
10, 840 4,359 7, 061 
13, 824 13, 118 10, 850 
13, 365 12, 473 10, 317 
1, 039 1, 862 1, 234 
557 365 1, 499 
53,672 | 73,362 | 67,936 
35, 219 45, 904 32, 566 
531 549 1, 131 
25, 626 19, 972 13, 032 
24, 703 19,137 | 12, 289 
26, 563 30, 803 34, 887 
10,920 | 11,376 8, 379 
1, 966 4, 299 16, 409 
15, 467 12, 933 10, 819 
4, 500 3, 162 
7, 214 4, 560 
| 21, 988 15, 596 
| 13. 616 
5, 289 
1, 372 
10, 358 
7, O87 
29, 896 
16, 013 
11, 330 
17, 652 
17, 589 
1, 647 
697 
7,071 | 10, 898 6, 811 
18 112 228 
67,492 | 100, 449 74, 239 
43, 519 80, 204 60, 210 
16, 664 5, 129 5 3 
7, 309 15, 116 f 
1, 044 2, 456 ‘ 
871 1, 371 343 
159 495 
20, 721 33, 170 24, 313 
7, 697 7, 728 11, 851 
5, 721 420 4, 007 
7, 303 15, 022 8, 455 
602 1, 518 839 
12, 640 12, 678 7, 172 
6, 697 1, 838 825 
1 (#) 1 
8, 274 6, 135 3, 888 
12, 053 31, 328 24, 72 
8,412 8, 246 8, 873 
2, 344 1, 735 527 
2 708 | 2, 058 3, 204 
435 216 22 
7, 239 7, 709 &, 099 
1, 506 2, 354 2, 519 
3, 405 3, 266 4, 124 
204 542 874 
3, 020 6, 644 2, 765 
1, O82 404 1, 577 
10, 119 10, 646 14, 991 
16 2 (2 
218, 603 | 222,530 | 194, 141 
40, 459 30, 924 18, 320 
70, 948 65, 517 56, 721 
101,902 145,318 | 117,065 
18, 922 21, 462 17,175 
2, 490 4, 008 5, 374 
16, 001 18, 379 18, 247 
16, 784 16, 744 9, 103 
636 414 5, 378 
19, 607 41,914 23, 136 
7, 785 8, 925 8, 436 
5, 999 12, 101 11, 548 
2, 094 1, 965 2, 826 
691 5, 111 2, 5 
7, 402 10, 595 8, 587 
4, 439 4, 233 3, 791 
11, 743 10, 338 9, 209 
35, 599 56, 495 36, 223 
3, 836 4,972 5, 361 
462 1, 793 445 
1, 632 1, 927 1,478 
429 170 732 
1, 120 976 770 
440 426 39 
2, 191 2, 341 2, 070 
5,475 5, 939 4,010 


March 


85, 863 
34, 303 
304, 035 
139, 403 
70, 741 
93, 891 
25, 790 
5, 826 
6, 126 
4, 946 
2, 893 
1, 709 
&Y, 369 
40, 987 
1, 646 
12, 536 
10, 957 
42, 044 
4, 208 
26, 771 
14, 665 
6, 189 
6, 940 
25, 990 
23, 880 
4, O87 
3, 700 
13, 799 
7,914 
32, OS1 


65, 506 
147, 426 
19, 936 
7, 666 
36, 434 
15, 149 
3, 079 
29, 526 
2, 660 
13, 078 
3, 400 
3, 950 
7, 921 
3, 162 


14, 605 
37, 207 
6, 248 
780 

3, 573 
, 246 
1, 492 
1, 061 
1, 690 
4, 529 





16, 970 
2, 999 


5, 722 
17, 115 
16, 465 

4, 304 

1, 524 
12, 756 

&, 486 
30, 340 
15, 152 
12, 610 

5, 544 

5, 495 

4, 462 

3, 532 


7, 143 
345 
97, 251 
77, 629 
&, 641 
10, 971 
1, 363 
1,124 
4 
38, 346 
23, 162 
4, 213 
10, 971 
3, 153 
13, 504 
3, 461 
2, 762 
5, 580 
18, 798 
9, 318 
150 
2, 434 
61 


5, 955 
749 
2, 938 





May 


68, 094 
9, 957 
312, 909 
166, 
43, 5 
102, 
23, 428 
6, 927 
14, 761 
14, 379 
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8, O75 
1, 048 
2, 684 
301 
2, 905 
458 


22, 331 


232, 419 


12, 161 


j 


June 


62, 840 

5, 110 
5, 634 
909 








}, 470 
147, 593 
O15 
6, 246 
26, 607 
17, 309 
1, 589 
, 337 
, O89 
9, 770 
2, 517 
5, 545 
8, 041 
3, 056 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


























1945 | 1946 
kre re 
Item monthly - : | 24 
average J vber | °° October oer a “-_ =" March | April | May | June | July Ags 
GENERAL “‘Imports—Continued | | | 
| } 
EUROPE—Ccontinued 
} 
ntal Europe, | incl. U.8.8. R.—Con } : 

—. el __a-.---ethous. dol 4,221} 5,804] 9,879! 7,905] 11,833] 8,489 | 3,318] 2,693] 2,002| 2,144) 4,807/ 7,870| 3,580 
Switzerland. Bee OE i alae ae Aun CN 1,961 | 5,475 | 17,208 | 11,786 | 6,386 | 8,491 | 8,713 | 8,637| 10,178| 7,303| 6,888| 6,785| 7,692 
U. soQOcc: 2,002 | 1,259] 2,484 | 855 | 1,414 | 18,320} 8,507] 4,107| 7,829 | 11,185} 7,209] 7,823) 8, 248 
Diner intl and Southeastern Europe *.__do 4,174 199 533 | 1, 468 311 1, 838 79 481 6, 787 5, 822 1,754 | 1,729 891 

ASIA AND OCEANIA 

Western Asia, total... eae o!=.. 2,571 | 19,573 | 10,033 | 19,742 | 11,507 | 28,487 | 13,086 | 10,282 | 6,950| 15,467 | 16,838 | 24,163 10,210 
Turkey - eh he - ye 1, 295 4, 290 3, 268 6, 805 6, 383 14, 123 7, 218 6, 531 1, 214 4, 341 6, 308 5,477 | 4,417 

Far East, total : | oe 63, 122 43,924 | 35,107 | 36,846 34,912 53, 87 65, 781 63, 195 77, 559 58, 078 61, 060 76,937 | 79,798 
British Malaya me | eo 14, 532 Pek To ton ied 5, 723 5, 105 9, 947 9, 112 9, 020 | 115 4, 575 11,792 | 8,28 
Ceylon-- ie 1,417 | 8,320) 6, 704 | “6, 656. 2,016 | 5,982 8, 325 3, 150 1, 835 1, 795 481 710 | 2,325 
China. do 6, 251 | 142 206 179 204} 3,575) 4800] 6,311 | 7,493 ,608 | 9,946 | 12,656 | 6,534 
India and Dependencies. do 6.246 | 21,657 | 12,526 | 17,182] 10,386 | 24,481 | 22,667| 21,272! 23,936 | 18,302] 18,047/ 9,456! 17,524 
Japa do * 13, 964 | 12 11 3 20 319 479 220 10, 697 14,725 | 14, 689 11, 095 12,378 
Netherlands Indies. do 7, 049 | 1 243 106 334 592 40| 1,381] 1,873 194 664 | 2,753 | 2,486 
Philippine Islands do 8.944 | 100 17 161 47 98 945 524| 1,552) 1,717| 2,597 | 4,402) 3,646 
Australia. ..- do 2,090 | 9,389 | 10,503 | 10,466 | 12,773 | 10,983 | 11,476 | 13,281} 11,192] 7,651 | 7,911 | 18,436 | 14, 983 

AFRICA j } 
Belgian Congo do 179 | 2,740 4, 284 878 1, 475 2, 682 76 2, 966 2, 103 1, 121 2,022 1, 764 3, 234 
British West Af.ica.-.. i do 1,818 3, 078 2, 523 1,010 1, 848 2, 962 3, 368 4, 776 6, 096 3, 672 2, 670 3,590 | 1,767 
Egypt . masbia "eekabuce do 795 526 1,512 | 352 1, 200 405 1,051 550 2, 182 1, 384 1, 059 651 2, 892 
Union of South Africa... ; do 1.008 | 10,273 11,594 | 10,038 10, 418 12, 599 5, 320 21, 631 12, 435 10, 920 9,717 14,641 | 15,432 
British Empire and Egypt...-............-- do... 75, 125 | , 240 143, 882 | 134,315 | 136,955 | 149, 282 | 133, 825 | 162, 800 159, 534 139, 051 133, 731 | 149, 904 159, 299 
| | | j 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS ” 
| 
Grove OO—Animals and anims cutee | 
edible oa .. thous. dol_. 7, 934 11, 856 12, 786 11, 539 11, 324 11,944 | 8,770 11, 517 11,151 | 13, 237 12, 485 13, 066 11, 287 
Cattle, except for bre eding number_.} 36,622 11, 657 24, 610 60, 499 7, 098 38,541 | 52, 257 70, 705 82. 158 59, 034 19, 471 8,619 6, 583 
thous. dol__| 1, 004 7 1,320 2, 824 | 3, 396 | 1, 926 2, 423 2, 940 3, 215 2, 955 | 1, 504 } 1, 064 | 863 
Meat products thous. Ib 13, 682 20,971 | 19, 209 2, 384 2, 860 | 2, 862 2, 564 1, 446 2, 317 5, 627 | 2, 545 3, 450 | 4, 080 
thous. dol 2, 645 4,350 | 3,992 760 | 822 | 1, 081 820 591 999 1, 696 | 1, 302 1, 627 | 1, 696 
ae are = =— oy 4, 859 859 | 1, 054 | 569 | 1, 967 1, 533 489 1, 464 1, 461 1, 663 1, 275 1, 807 2, 699 
thous. dol_.| 1,030 207 241 145 638 449 142 498 525 586 | 444 617 952 
Fish: | } 
Fresh or frozen ..thous. Ib 11, 675 19, 405 22,203 | 17,028 | 11,609 17,878 16, 466 17, 898 8, 892 19,057 | 19,171 23, 428 35, 828 
; thous. dol. 805 3, 052 2, 858 2, 581 | 1, 923 2, 749 2, 516 3) 029 1, 458 2, 135 3, 084 3, 482 3, 372 
Dried, salted, or otherwise prepared thous. Ib__| 13, 745 9, 827 11,651 | 12, 361 11, 896 18, 687 6, 925 11, 631 13, 292 15, 423 10, 227 13, 512 14, 994 
elitist thous. dol__| 1,111 | 2,085 2, 437 2,908; 2, 769 3, 688 1, 621 2, 514 2,478 2, 003 2,048 2, 874 2, 645 
Shellfish .thous, Ib 3,426 | «91,851 | 2,789 , 546 5,377 4, 811 2,970 4,170 3, 838 5, 77 8, 088 4,315 2, 569 
i ae : thous, dol 656 | 872| 1,057] 1,350} 1,672 1, 662 | 974 1, 493 1,485 2,156} 3,473 | 2,610] 1,520 
troup O—Animals and anima! products, | | | | | | 
inedible. --. Poe le 14,689 | 29,702 | 22,413 27,305 | 19,107 | 48, 259 23, 306 25, 929 82, 119 39, 142 35, 900 50,258 | 43,621 
Hides and skins, raw, except furs ..thous, Ib | 22,348 14,516 | 14,073 | 15,736 | 11,301 16, 084 | 11,172 15, 331 17, 340 15, 785 13, 187 19,006 | 15,384 
thous. dol..| 4,325 | 4,042} 3,595 | 4,220) 3,152] 5,035 | 3,209) 4,491 5, 580 4,754 | 3,986] ~6,920] 6,647 
Sheep and lamb, dry -thous, Ib..| 1,383 | 4,754 | 3,801} 3,945 | 2,910} 4,025 | 5,224] 6,867] 6,313 | 5,767 | 6,699] 5,350] 5,760 
: thous. dol 313 966 | 696 784 | 477 995 | 798 1, 232 1,252 | 1,228 1, 330 1,176 1, 287 
Goat and kid, dry ..thous. Ib 5, 674 2,913 1, 858 | 3, 186 | 2, 060 3, 935 2, 806 2, 863 1, 836 1, 389 1,588 | 3,137 3, 126 
thous. dol-__| 1, 689 1, 136 | S19 | 1, 268 | 911 | 1,623 1,170 1,311 896 | 684 7°6 | 1, 586 1,817 
Leather ‘ do | 792 | 2,145 | 1,643 | 2,732 | 1, 927 2,073 1, 657 2,005 2, 307 1, 935 2, 628 2, 659 3,312 
Leather manufactures do | 787 | (1,772 1, 961 | 2, 221 | 2, 382 2, 091 1, 847 2, 222 2, 940 2,419 | 2,153] 2,813 3, 489 
Furs, undressed do 5,425 | 17,762 12, 601 15,262 | 9,459 34, 242 13, 472 10, 914 16, 550 23,842 | 19,000 29, 734 22, 238 
Bristles . . thous. Ib 394 | 336 | 164 | 135 | 151 209 258 516 471} = 611 | 677 | 456 666 
Const oe. dol 679 1,078 301 339 244 550 550 1,734 1, 260 1, 584 2, 291 1, 532 2, 026 
asein . . thous. Ib 606 5, 731 | 2, 490 | 3, 257 1,506 | 6,962 2,117 4, 859 1, 497 2, 340 7,101 4, 884 4, 836 
Satiot ble food ; thous, dol 55 650 | 284 | 456 | 225 1, 167 432 854 279 536 1,899 | 1,375 1,377 
i —Vegetable food products and | 
beverages panda nis Debaaiteie we wiwmte a thous. dol 52,036 | 83,147 | 75, 538 66, 035 | 55, 648 96, 958 78, 911 99, 770 96, 584 95, 026 96, 202 92,740 | 104, 336 
-— and prepara’ ions ; am do... 5, 411 3, 090 | 4,734 6, 331 | 4, 280 | 4, 093 1,181 2, 386 1, 622 1, 143 | 1, 345 | 921 766 
oucers and feeds, except hay. - do | 844 1, 610 | 1, 026 2, 124 1,973 | 1, 760 1, 639 2, 558 2, 742 1, 856 | 1, 946 2, 509 1, 692 
Veget tables, fresh and dried___....._.. A 619 417 824 | 1,337 2, 526 5, 569 5, 204 4,112 5, 805 | 1, 301 | 893 | 366 415 
Tomatoes, natural__- ae, Le 6, 839 18 | 38 2, 056 18, 141 | 45,710 | 48,575 | 31,920 53, 438 1, 637 73 | 136 | 1,218 
eee thous. dol... 164 1 4 183 1,494 | 3,435 3, 553 2, 355 4,075 128 | 7 | 12 | SO 
Fruits and preparations .do | 3, 622 | 6,525 | 3,810 5, 857 5,719 6, 099 6, 143 5, 974 7, 938 7, 678 9,040 | 8, 909 8, 874 
Bananas thous. bunches._| 5,115 | 3,387 | 3, 257 | 3,343 | 2,763 3, 478 3, 706 4, 280 4, 282 4,836 | 4,511 5, 144 5, 048 
Oli = thous. dol 2, 469 } 2, 436 2, 365 | 2, 506 2, 125 2, 672 2,750 3,190 3, 126 3,444 3, 327 | 8, 993 | 3, 917 
ives in brine thous. gal 515 | 353 | 128 | 379 726 1, 307 1,128 1,057 1, 355 973 1,301 | 878 971 
" thous. dol 370 | 505 228 634 1,345 2, 597 2, 221 2,161 |} 3,041 | 2, 107 2, 702 | 1, 857 2, 007 
Nuts and preparations, edible 7 do 1, 390 5, 722 4,477 | 4, 758 3, 358 6, 621 3,011 2, 687 3, 507 3,714; 3,116 3, 260 3, 774 
Cashew nuts _thous. Ib 2,084 | 5,421 3, 288 2, 829 501 4, 338 2,079 1, 629 1,714 2,530 | 1,844 | 729 2,070 
thous. dol 315 | 3,828 2,317 1, 958 379 3, 003 1, 385 1, 002 958 1, 398 1,048 | 408 1, 142 
Cocoa, or cacao beans ..thous. Ib 47, 334 | 51, 236 | 60,846 31, 658 31,918 37, 853 67, 563 83, 689 $5, 622 65, 850 31, 468 43, 530 32, 276 
thous. dol__| 2, 930 | 3, 650 3, 672 2, 526 2, 591 3, 104 5, 311 6, 597 7, 835 | , 529 | 2,919 4, 228 3, 842 
Coffee thous. Ib..| 150,681 | 246,951 | 238,049 | 178,658 | 131,695 | 276, 258 | 197,753 | 243,456 | 240,772 235, 705 | 303,301 | 195,338 | 256, 956 
a thous. dol 11,732 | 30,491 | 30,172 | 23, 201 18,205 | 41, 983 30,388 | 35,984 37,545 | 36,489 46, 779 31, 844 47, 886 
— : do... 975 | 930 | 2,772 | 840 1, 364 1,819 1,060 | 1,805 1,326 | 2,044 1,844 | 2,048 3, 831 
ane sugar... sa ..... thous. Ib 507,650 | 544,078 | 266,632 | 175,670 | 145,520 | 364,897 | 382,819 | 688, 669 | 388,387 | 556,502 | 408,838 | 629,619 | 414, 206 
Whi ee thous. dol 12, 627 17, 655 9, O19 5, 644 Pas a | 11, 499 j} 12,913 25, 414 14,809 | 20,905 15, 144 23, 880 16, 159 
Whisky and other distilled spirits... thous. pf. gal. 1, 198 1, 007 1, 189 1,366 | 1,15! 1,194; 1,159) 1,580 2,078 | 1,964! 1,525 1, 467 1, 130 
Wines thous. dol... 4, 870 3, 937 4, 752 4,702 4, 597 4, 818 4, 287 | 5, 232 5, 790 5,893 | 5,027 5, 287 4, 462 
ines = ‘ = <onnansns, CE 302 141 | 245 345 | 290 298 | 161 | 314 364 542 | 470 580 | 171 
Malt liqu eee. — S44 435 | 877 1,276 | 1,127); 1,061 | §22 1,004 1, 365 1, 987 1, 818 2, 097 1, 654 
Me an .-...... thous. gal. 184 909 1, 016 693 | 356 | 551 625 963 07 1,170 | 1, 267 1, 265 1,370 
Group 2—Vegetabl a sib) thous. dol. 156 733 7384 590 | 320 | 381 416 | 720 740 YXO 1, 136 1, 220 1,315 
getable products, inedible, | | 
cannot fibers and wood ee .. thous. dol..| 31,053 | 27,572 | 29,996 | 28,345 7,634 | 60,595 | 41,755 | 48,315 | 46,215 | 30,860} 30,053 | 42,201 | 47,903 
rude rubber .- thous. Ib- 92,977 | 23,512 | 24,550 | 25,700 | 20,629 42,894 73,224! 70,776 | 61,007 | 13,074 | 20,336 | 47,795 | 79,198 
Rubt J , thous. dol... 14, 883 7, 459 7, 788 8, 037 9, 522 13, 888 23, 944 22,849 | 19, 806 4, 002 6, 499 14, 399 19, 460 
ubber substitutes ‘ —— = 1, 933 514 1, O85 1, 200 ( 2 1, 190 1, 620 1, 415 | 919 947 812 1,194 
. P thous. do aed 663 173 255 186 ae 184 251 | 244 174 | 175 149 220 
Gums, resins, and balsams GOs cx 891 1, 747 2, 318 3, 587 2, 374 4, 064 3, 406 3, 165 4, 630 3, 005 3, 255 3, O58 3, 518 
Chicle, crude _.thous. Ib. 702 363 | 1,326| 2,322] 1,742| 3,349] 1,719) 1,954] 1,910] 1,105 928 685 232 
— thous. dol.. 196 204 1, 030 1, 800 1, 396 2, 755 1, 395 1, 397 1, 509 808 609 547 148 
rugs, herbs, leaves, roots do... 702 1, 593 1, 455 2, 467 1, 863 2, 427 1, 688 3,221 | 2,402 2, 075 2, 028 2, 993 2, 641 
Pyrethrum thous. Ib 1, 289 1, 464 1, 625 1,144 2, 103 516 1,429 5, 172 2, 689 339 2, 345 1, 990 739 
thous. dol... 156 367 427 303 599 127 227 1,419 677 92 643 549 193 
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Item 


Group 2 oy ecanenies pe Continued 


Oilsee: . thous. Ib 
thous. dol 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed_.___.thous. Ib 
thous. dol 


Vegetable dyeing and tanning materials 
Quebracho extract. 


...do 
thous. Ib 
thous. dol 

. thous. Ib 
thous. dol. 

Group 3-«Textile fibers and manufactures______do_ 

Cotton, unmanufactured thous. Ib. 
thous. dol 
do 

_thous. sq. yd 

thous. dol 
do 


Tobacco, unmanufactured 


Cotton manufactures 
Cotton cloth____- 


Jute and manufactures 


Jute, unmanufactured 
Jute burlaps__- 


Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures 
Woven fabrics_- 


Other vegetable fibers, unmanufactured_.- 


Sisal and henequen 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Carpet wool 
Apparel wool, excl. hair of camel 


Wool manufactures 
Carpets and carpeting 


Raw silk 

Synthetic fibers and manufactures 

Straw hats and hat materials 
Hats of straw, grass, etc 


Group 4—Wood and paper 
Sawmill products 


Softwood boards and timber - 
Hardwood boards and timber 


Wood manufactures___- 
Shingles 


Cork and manufactures 
Paper-base stocks 
Pulpwood_ 
Wood pulp- thous. 
Paper and manufactures 
Newsprint_- 


Group 5—Nonmetallic minerals. 
Petroleum and products 
Crude petroleum 
Residual fuel oil 

Brazilian pebble, unmanufactured 
Glass and glass products 
|, Rael TS 
Artificial abrasives, crude 


Asbestos, unmanufactured 


Mica, manufactured and unmanufac- 


tured. 
Diamonds: 
Rough gem stones 
Cut but unset 


Industrial__- 


Other precious and semiprecious stones 


Imitation stones !2 
Group 6—Metals and manufactures, exce 
machinery and vehicles .._._..__- 
Iron and steel-mill products__ 


Iron and steel advanced manufactures 
Ferro-alloys, ores, and metals, n. e. s_- 


tons 


thous. dol__| 
thous. Ib_-_| 


thous. dol 
oe do 
thous. Ib 
thous. dol 
tons 
thous. dol 
tons 
thous. dol 
thous. Ib.!! 
thous. dol 


_.thous. Ib." 


thous. dol 
thous. Ib." 
thous. dol 

do 
thous. sq. ft 
thous. dol 
thous. Ib 
thous. dol 

do 

_ .do 
thousands 
thous. dol 


‘ do 
_thous. bd. ft 


thous. dol. 


..thous. bd. ft 


thous. dol 
thous. bd. ft 


thous. dol__| 


do 


_.thous. squares _- 


thous. dol_ 
do. 


ass 
_thous. cords __ 


thous. dol 
short 
thous. dol. 
do___ 
..thous. Ib 
thous. dol 


_thous. 
thous. 
thous. 
thous. 

thous. Ib 
thous. dol 
do 
do 
thous. Ib- 
thous. dol 
_..tons 
thous. dol. 
thous. Ib 
thous. dol 


thous. carats 


thous. dol 


thous. carats 


thous. dol 


thous, carats. 


thous. dol 
do 
_.do. 
pt 
_.thous, dol 
do 
do 
do 


Manganese ore (manganese content)thous. Ib 


Chrome ore (chromic oxide content) 


Tungsten ore (tungsten content) 


Nonferrous ores and metals 
Bauxite, crude 


thous. dol 
tons 
thous. dol_ 
thous. Ib 
thous. dol 
do 

thous. tons 
thous. dol 


Aluminum metal, alloys, and scrap thous. Ib 


See footnotes at end of table. 


thous. dol 


tons _- 


dol. 





























———__ 
1945 1946 
1936-38 
monthly —_ 
ave re | Septem- Jovem- yecem- F: - ‘e = 
averag ~y October N te I —" oo — March April May June July August 
158, 953 54, 52, 281 60, 144 64, 973 53, 430 85, 295 84, 940 93, 602 R 
3, 750 1, § 1, 948 2, 105 2 656 3, 031 3, 153 3, 520 * 047 | 110, 689 
88, 249 29, 5 16, 718 6, 381 28, 000 19, 096 18, 101 13, 816 Bt. 
5,184] 3,: 2152] 1.364! 3.732 4,777 | 4° 260 1, 12) 
524 1, 1, 360 910 643 1, 450 1. 683 5, 174 
9,435 | 20,6 23,165 | 17,137 | 9,125 17, 233 21) 342 ol tm 
298 ¢ 1,071 796 423 814 1135 1190 
5,851 | 4,¢ 6112} 4,892} 3,119 5, 129 5, 633 1, 083 
2, 718 4,1 6, 099 4. 885 3,214 4,955 5 526 5, 613 
31,802 | 44 48,119 | 46,234 | 40,904 60. 640 77, 938 a pa 
9,616 | 39, 20, 351 18, 374 12,179 28, 231 31, 672 np 
1, 061 a4 2, 495 1, 690 1, 865 | 3, 390 4, 940 pe 
3, 538 3, 5é 3, 861 3, 404 1, 743 3, 199 2, 735 3 Ps 
8, 883 9, 7, 610 }, 934 2, 920 4, 840 4, 205 3 581 
852 2, 2, 419 1, 941 1, 098 1,618 1, 437 : 1335 
3, 937 7, 53 4,176 6, 450 6, 060 9, 281 8, 391 756 3 079 
6. 747 4.3 4,141 2 684 2 306 15, 007 14, 051 8, 195 3 907 
562 7 633 414 357 2, 230 2, 225 "8m 
47, 761 45, 7 23, 255 40, 410 38, 8O4 46, 289 40,119 14,618 
2, 914 6 3, 342 5, 671 5, 448 6, 359 5, 480 2 161 
2 313 795 538 1, 865 2,175 2,348 2 548 
1, 803 786 1, 258 636 486 625 ” 9m 
1, 219 412 329 | 1, 128 1, 386 1, 574 1,687 
16, 008 13, 19, 637 17, 541 12, 765 14, 648 8, 754 14, 510 
1, 885 2, : 3, 146 2, 733 2, 095 2, 328 1, 453 2 6%) 
10, 258 9, 15,933 | 13,760 | 10,311 12, 617 5, 128 9, 338 
1, 062 1, 5 2, 515 2, 096 1, 622 2, 007 869 1, 601 
12, 933 39, 30: 58, 399 AO, 365 45, GSS 68, 840 56, 707 55, 021 
4,784 19, 165 25, 560 21, 787 20, 070 30, 076 23, 953 25, 4 
7, 705 3, 102 10, 010 &, 397 5, 839 9, 468 6, 104 : 2, 9, 063 
2, 351 1, 168 3, 217 2, 736 1, 802 O7 3, STS 2, 371 2, 540 4,911 3. ™ 
5, 001 35,639 | 47,775 41, 533 39, 726 5 57, 887 7 ; ) 5 0R9 
2,311 | 17,676} 21,983 | 18,806 | 18,028 19,388 | 25, 680 3 969 
1, 687 2, 070 1, 836 2,414 2,614 2, 365 2, 449 9 14 
1, OR6 4,379 2, 186 >, 212 1, ORO 2. 123 2. 056 
405 1, 184 1, 078 1,710 1, 355 1, 725 1, 446 
4,816 9 15 : 164 : 
8, 271 102 1,150 767 
642 286 942 
566 813 1, 328 
2, 506 1, 292 1, 544 
393 468 707 
21, 959 35, O94 34, 855 
53, 031 91, 293 79, 434 
1, 456 4, 966 4,135 5, 
43, 227 74, 858 72, 977 &3, 929 85, 027 
1,019 3, 558 4, 503 
4, 516 4,072 6, 215 
104 341 574 
939 1], 268 1, 697 
173 144 155 
469 679 807 
505 1, 128 1, 546 
8, 421 11, 691 9,854 
112 149 79 
914 1,716 066 
177 142 118 
7, 052 5, § 9, 690 8, 41 
10, 004 5, 15, 568 18, 854 
463, 512 526, § 477, 776 570, 035 
&, 910 5, 14, 930 18, 073 
10, 784 28, 786 27, 981 35, 834 
3, 462 13, 694 11, 200 11, 095 
2, 398 7, 547 7, 102 7, 867 
1, 739 7, 950 7, 304 8, 402 
2, 319 2,717 3, 550 2. 075 
1, 537 2, 548 3, 243 1, 905 
3 81 12 105 
6 431 116 195 
640 68 117 228 
674 310 400 iol 
12, 770 20, 010 22, 258 18, 031 27, 886 
338 606 707 536 847 
18, 112 26, 980 29, 797 22, 737 32, 845 
671 1,171 1, 386 924 1, 437 
1, 321 2, 776 1,419 1,615 2,115 
109 796 448 R18 500 
8 12] 58 31 93 46 67 185 108 114 83 104 7 
5s4 8, 156 1, 351 1,150 4, 820 1, 606 1, 551 &, 600 3, 674 5, 650 3, 439 ), B72 2, 624 
36 35 43 50 43 63 5O 55 58 58 55 52 45 
1, 933 6, 134 7, 536 9, 040 7, 83 12, 013 10, 208 12, 034 12, 835 9, 854 10, 869 10, 530 10, 173 
124 81 869 746 834 1,135 38 236 221) 120 215 271 72 
419 271 611 607 960 1, 032 105 1, 504 1, 361 iR5 1, 138 1, 164 1, 852 
207 374 563 367 531 729 736 943 1,001 660 1, 297 942 1,130 
152 146 134 111 180 1, 155 456 662 889 748 897 S18 7 
| 
17, 951 43, 059 52, 168 29,308 | 27,443 25,056 | 27,543 | 26, 286 34, 824 | 30, 508 
1, 653 773 694 647 486 616 485 623 633 586 
284 211 405 277 334 356 244 341 340 318 
1, 830 4, 049 4, 605 3, 915 3, 109 6, 510 5, 405 3, 195 6, 282 4, 46 
69,895 | 126,409 113,179 114,063 | 74,957 133, 577 | 124, 57 99, 841 160, 629 | 138,055 
738 2,2 2,472 2,013 1, 484 893 2,811 1, 936 3,551 | 3,086 
15, 328 7, 85 24, 465 19,525 | 29,768 30,338 | 23.262 | 22 203 31,402 | 29, 832 
461 957 1, 154 1,007 1, 385 755 656 1,127 1, 186 
312 167 376 256 637 847 159 456 412 
165 173 357 213 547 743 130 599 306 
13, 005 44, 266 23, 286 22, 788 16, 389 19, 134 20, 444 24, 5 21, 529 
35 é 55 38 67 52 56 76 77 s 
264 35 372 260 467 377 369 519 546 648 
2,427 | 58,980 | 70, 205 3, 241 1, 181 1, 183 726 | 10,012 14,967 | 8,482 
369 8, 395 10, 275 369 76 66 36 1, 252 420 706 
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| 1945 1946 
.. RR Ae lmaone e mee SF Ne 
a Item | monthly | | . | ' } } Fet | | | 
| average | Septem- | | Novem-| Decem-| Janu- ‘ebru- | > , 
hams | £ | October | “hor | ber | ary ary | March | April May Jurie | July | August 
| | | | | 
—. —_———- | | | 
: } } 
+p 6—Metals and manufactures, except | | | } } 
110, 6g9 ay ont and vehicles—Continued | 
4,391 Nonferrous ores and metals Continued a a econ | ae me : jf a be 
17 7) Copper and manufactures (copper thous, Ib 34, 277 | 140,846 | 164, 732 | 101,719 | 112,939 | 120,053 27, 120 16, 387 50, 328 62, 385 41, 020 | 71, 511 42, 545 
51% content) thous. dol 3, 342 14,595 | 18, 565 11,253 | 12,464 | 13,021 2, 927 1,997 | 5,458 | 7, 256 4, 639 7, 907 4, 945 
1, 624 For smelting, refining, and thous. Ib 30,191 | 9,177| 10,783| 4,814| 4,505| 31,314| 3,519] 6,963] 2,209 1,523 | 10,115 | 10,972} 5,901 
20, 19) export -thous. dol 2, 968 | 989 | 1,143| 462 446 | 3,057 | 358 782 | 226 | 159| 1,050 | 1,204 713 
1, 0&3 Lead and manufactures (lead con-'4 thous. Ib 3, 843 | 81,513 | 54, 352 45,884 | 50,399 | 35,343 | 24, 582 15,013 | 13,059 | 10,018 | 10,489) 10,100 | 25,849 
5613 tent) thous. dol 124] 4,174 | 2,948) 2,655 | 2,322) 1,941| 1,276 | 898 | 790 | 7 732 681 1, 707 
5, 559 Nickel and manufactures-.. \8thous. Ib 7,617 | 11,463 | 19,973 | 12,798 | 15,623} 9,120] 7,859 | 22,720 | 24, 507 | 16,950 | 21,390 | 17,364 | 18,787 
61, 712 thous. dol. 1,691 | 2,640 4, 499 3,421 | 3,914 2,366 | 1,977 4,991 | 5,536) 4,076 4, 783 4, 209 4, 527 
13, 47; Min: 
ope Ore (tin content) foe tons 9| 3,917 5,277 | 3,763 | 811; 1,151 7, 540 5,074} 4,483) 1,067 3, 242 5, 665 3, 593 
3% thous. dol 6| 2,520 158 | 2,305 | 944} 1,159] 4,352| 3,889] 3,332 | 578 | 2,596 | 3,594] 3,080 
3, 581 Bars, blocks, pigs, scrap, and thous. Ib 13, 306 | sas ; 211 ae Fo REE, Sac ae 477 | 4,428 | 4, 644 4, 866 5, 694 
1, 335 alloys ibaa ..thous. dol eh 116 ee 19 | ; On ree | 262 2, 433 2, 550 2, 667 2, 956 
3,072 Zine and manufactures..._....-.-. do 167 | 2,650 1, 645 2, 803 2,439 | 2,889) 2, 540 3,432 | 2,612 2, 261 1, 427 2, 126 1, 302 
3, 997 Precious metals, jewelry, and plated 
65 ware, except gold and silver ore, } | | | | 
14,61 bullion, and coin-- VAP TP 723 | 814| 1,607| 1,408 | 913 | 518 | 1,416 | 988 | 1,952) 1,119] 2,103] 1,706] 1,853 
2, 161 Grovr 7—Machinery and vehicles ee ee 1,708 | 6, 882 3,172} 2,392] 4,456) 3,025 2,719 | 2,987} 3,687 4,023 | 3,553 4, 241 | , 928 
2, 568 Electrical machinery and apparatus_- .do... 185 | 99 63 | 113 | 90 o4 288 | 309 304 221 | 357 367 | 366 
679 Industrial machinery ; ins 914 | 567 | 513 | 601 | 905 | 1,003 686 887 | 757 | 822 | 890 1, 061 
1 637 Agricultural machinery... do. ___| 440 1,016 | 750 | 922} 1,031 987 935 | 1,303] 2,049] 1,904] 1,530] 1,848| 1,107 
14, 510 Aircraft and parts. do... 5 5, 023 1, 702 | 588 1, 973 | 570 | 445 | 49 | 8 | 100 | 7 y | 136 
2, 62 Grovr 8—Chemicals and related products do 7, 238 9, 111 6,270 | 4,741 5, 284 7,578 | 5,555 | 10,514 8, 645 9,300 | 8, 632 7,527 | 6,846 
9, 338 Coal-tar products.....--. do... 1, 376 275 226 | 263 | 250 | 493 436 | 390 460 | 527 | 574 472 | 556 
1, 601 Medicinals and pharmaceuticals do 392 1,070 SSS 829 | 807 | 948 373 | 407 | 658 | 321 | 535 1, 002 852 
55, 021 Industrial chemicals aa ..do_.. 1, 784 3, 496 1, 436 900} 1,412; 1,792 1, 640 5,345 | 2,889 4, 121 3, 502 2,896 | 2,060 
25, 411 Ethyl alcohol thous. gal. (©) 3, 689 800 | 5O1 | 447 | 428 524 5,624 | 1,689 3, 855 2, 525 1, 200 As 
9, 063 thous. dol () 2, 213 355 181 158 | 151 184} 4,085 1,098 | 2,587 1, 901 4, 6 oc 
3,7 Glycerin -thous. Ib 1, 423 1,392 | 375 | 487 | 2,827 5, 387 5,719 | 1, 888 | 997 1, 628 1,378 1,095 1,071 
45, 052 thous. dol 198 97 44 49 | 244 | 561 | 717 | 262 216 | 389 285 452 455 
20, 92 Fertilizers and materials. -. thous. short tons 159 78 89 72 | 77 | 134 | 94 | 142 142 146 | 128 81 107 
2 4 thous. dol 3,239 | 2,413 2,486 | 2,181 | 2,414 3,670 | 2,708 | 3,938] 3,938] 3,631 | 3,093} 2,409] 2,273 
1, 639 Sodium nitrate thous. short tons, 52 26 29 16 15 54 | 25 | 73 | 78 89 | 94 32 5 
09 thous. dol 875 568 | 640 356 316 1, 165 | 553 1,502 1,633 1,814 1,880 639 402 
1, 295 Soap and toilet preparations...__...-- do 232 258 | 715 450 367 614 | 273 | 284 | 640 586 | 723 545 8 
12, 52 Grove 9—Miscellaneous do 7, 939 10, 351 19, 963 14, 193 14, 102 13, 479 12,817 | 13,022 14,382 | 14, 266 12, 014 14, 138 14, 185 
1, 882 Musical instruments, parts, and accessories_.do 348 129 322 213 196 146 152 | 289 377 | 430 | 634 717 625 
874 Toys, athletic and sporting goods do 285 215 178 116 220 130 | 60 | 232 | 185 | 182 229 | 181 236 
1,142 Firearms and parts... — - 26 999 740 425 370 16 7 | 14 | 21 | 1 3 | 24 3 
669 F. Books, maps, pictures, and other } | | 
51, 235 printed matter, n. @. s_... Soe aes Se 750 852 967 783 930 887 1,038 1,112} 1,017; 1,150 916 | 884 | 847 
123, 411 Clocks, watches, clockwork mecha- | 
8, 251 nisms, and parts do 771 4, O84 12, 242 7, 944 4, 396 5, 903 6, 314 5, 707 7, 102 5,130 | 4,587 | 4,462 5, 124 
97,100 Art works and antiques do 1, 791 280 845 608 527 757 639 1, 270 | 825 | 1, 816 | 1, 245 | 1,810 1, 060 
5 , 875 Noncommercial items. . . -- do. 1, 780 2, 325 3, 413 2, 840 2, 749 3, 661 2, 161 2, 907 3,329 | 2,952 | 2,958 4, 512 4, 782 
15, 181 
1,422 
“ UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS (IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
992 
in Total, all countries ------| 6,828 | 11,900} 7,303 | 19,419 | 15,455 | 7,455 | 12,280 8,356] 10,408 | 9,968 | 10,387] 8,417 
a Continental Europe, including U.S. 8. R 6, 139 8, 314 6, 236 18, 313 13, 651 6, 843 11,178 | 6,975 8, 588 8, 740 8, 847 | 7, 498 
47 Belgium and Luxemburg 324 355 312 213 232 265 397 | 124 117 | 330 373 | 83 
1447 Czechoslovakia 49 l 71 437 563 516 1,129 1, 184 | 192 | 390 | 248 | 159 
2 37° Denmark 253 123 (7) 13 25 3 36 2 | 24 | 33 22 | 17 
591. 867 Finland 40 274 171 | 345 1, 106 362 | 325 176 | 463 | 231 | 65 
2). 925 France 1, 312 574 1, 538 1, 585 | 1, 523 700 1, 108 660 1, 057 | 415 | 507 | 630 
38, 295 Germany 39 | (*) 376 573 1,511 | 1,065 | 269 | 1,868 | 999 
15, 0% Greece 31 228 690 | 557 437 | 186 611 583 | 1, 124 | 908 378 | 1, 392 
7 631 Italy 1, 074 747 519 539 | 480 132 | 2, 345 587 334 | 2, 144 | 1, 225 | 414 
9. 481 Netherlands 166 301 903 434 | 631 642 426 708 | 525 | 242 | 500 | 249 
3,670 Poland 21 270 233 894} 2,350) 1, 980 1, 965 538} 1,567} 1,674 {| = 1,305 | 889 
3 305 Switzerland 50 10 60 74 9 71 ll 88 | 15 | 57 | 24 
: 39 U. 8.8. R_.. 1, 871 5, 230 12, 423 5, 064 337 1, 209 189 1, 330 | 624 | 305 536 
418 Yugoslavia 766 65 714 1, 256 48 216 48 | 106 | 414 366 | 514 
366 Other Central and Southeastern Europe 5 79 411 236 | 359 | 422 328 | 703 | 692; 1,334); 1,491 
£03 China 27 2 726 521 1, 338 | 415 | 733 622 | 193 | 366 | 727 | 218 
27. 700 India and Dependencies 49 5 12 15 | 27 | 1 60 38 | 33 | 12 | 479 | 201 
aR Philippine Islands 290 112 122 50 | 176 | 66 | 168 372 | 285 | 547 | 246 | 170 
38, 179 | | | | 
7 
re : Includes private relief shipments as indicated in the above table. * Includes Korea and Formosa. 
877 ? Includes private relief shipments. 1° Imports for consumption, 
? Includes Panama Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937 1! Clean-content pounds. 
7 ‘Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities. Aside from the 2 Includes a small item of imitation pearls. 
2, 624 private relief shipments shown in above table exports include U. N. R. R. A, supplies 18 Excludes small quantity of ‘‘other copper manufactures.” 
45 destined for displaced persons in Germany and lend-lease and cash-purchase goods \ Excludes small quantity of manufactures of lead, n. e. s., except type metal. 
10, 173 exported to the British Zone. 5 Excludes small quantity of “‘manufactures of nickel, not plated with platinum, gold, 
7 5 Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgaria, or silver, n. s. p. f.”” 
1,882 | § Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China as shown in above table. 7 Less than $500. 
110 | * Includes the small trade with Tangier and Spanish Morocco, (¢) Less than one-half the unit. 
"14 | * Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Greece. n.e.s. Not elsewhere specified in import classification schedule. 
30, 598 
586 t 
313 
4, 46 
138 Of Soap production in Nicaragua declined Plans have been made to build a new Exports of crude rubber from Bolivia 
oo Su during the second quarter of 1946 owing medical university at Ankara, Turkey, in July 1946 totaled 296 metric tons. Of 
1 to a shortage of fats. The manufacture at a cost of approximately T£40,000,000. this amount, 225 metric tons were 
: wt of laundry soap is one of Nicaragua’s The cornerstone of the first building was shipped to the United States and 71 tons 
a chief industries. laid a few months ago. to Argentina. 
648 
8, 452 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


5,000,000 Beverage Bottles 


Needed in Canada 


The Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce seeks the aid of American 
manufacturers and suppliers in relieving 
a shortage of beverage bottles. 

According to advice from the American 
Embassy at Ottawa, about 5,000,000 
bottles are required, preferably to be of 
green or amber glass. Specifications are 
as follows: 1 





Diameter Size of | Glass 











Capacity, | : 

brim full | Height | or width| finish | weight 

(in fluid | inches) (in (in milli- (in 

ounces) | inches) | meters) | ounces) 
Se 9 | 216 | 26 | 14.00 
Rai 101442) 3342) 26 21. 50 
| 9346 | 214 | 26 15. 00 
aa 10746 3342 26 | 22. 50 





It is stated, however, that slight vari- 
ances from these specifications are per- 
missible, if United States manufacturers 
do not have the types of bottles gener- 
ally used in Canada. For instance, the 
standard United States 12-fluid-ounce 
bottle could be substituted for the Ca- 
nadian 12.75-fluid-ounce bottle. 

United States firms that are in a posi- 
tion to supply this urgently needed item 
are requested to submit quotations, in- 
cluding quantity and price, to J. C. Bin- 
nie, Dominion Brewers Association, 130 
Queen Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


Shanghai Chemist Has New 
Method for Degumming Ramie 


S. J. F. Jensen, an analytical and con- 
sulting chemist in Shanghai, has de- 
veloped an improved chemical process 
for degumming ramie fibers, which he 
desires to introduce to a textile manu- 
facturer in the United States. 

The method consists of treating the 
grass with six different baths of chemi- 
cals, of low concentration and at a mod- 
erate temperature. Instead of using 
only one chemical—caustic soda—Mr. 
Jensen employs four chemicals in the 
baths. After each bath, the grass is 


washed with water. 

Mr. Jensen claims that by using the 
very weak solutions of strong chemicals 
at moderate temperature, it is possible to 
accomplish complete degumming and 


bleaching without harming any of the 
good properties of the ramie fiber. 

Interested American firms are advised 
to write directly to Mr. Jensen, 137 Can- 
ton Road, Shanghai, China. 


Argentine Official Here To 
Buy Road-Building Equipment 


An opportunity to sell highway con- 
struction equipment is offered to United 
States manufacturers and suppliers by 


the National Roads Administration of 
Argentina, which is urgently in need of 
the following: 


120 motor graders. 

90 power shovels, tractor type; Capacity, 9 
cubic meters. 

55 tractor bulldozers, 80 to 110 horsepower, 

90 tractor pusher scrapers. 

25 tractor power shovels; capacity, 3 cubic 
meters. 

50 tractor weed and brush cutters. 

60 power shovels; capacity, 8 to 10 cubic 
meters. 


A representative of the Roads Admin- 
istration, Sehor Alberto Miguel Podesta, 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms, and may be obtained 
upon inquiry from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States 
firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected 
business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken in 
all cases, and all transactions are subject 
to prevailing export and import controls 
in this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions 
permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 

Air Conditioning: 16. 

Automotive Parts and Accessories and 
Trucks: 5, 22, 49. 

Brushes: 51. 

Chemicals and Chemical Materials and 
Products: 24, 33, 47, 52. 

Clothing and Accessories; 17, 26, 28, 30. 

Coffee: 11. 

Construction Materials: 23. 

Dairy Equipment: 25. 

Dyestuffs: 47. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 6, 7, 
16, 19, 30. 

Foodstuffs: 27, 30, 39, 44, 46. 

General Merchandise: 3, 21. 

Glass Products: 14. 

Hardware: 20, 21, 30. 

Heating Equipment: 16. 

Household Appliances and Furnishings: 
7, 8, 17, 28, 20, 42. 

Jewelry: 7. 

Luggage: 8. 

Machine Tools: 14, 15. 

Machinery and Accessories: 1, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 22, 29, 37, 
38, 48, 49, 53, 54. 

Metal Products: 45. 

Notions: 28. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 7, 30, 
47, 50. 

Paints and Varnishes: 32, 47. 

Paper and Paper Products: 50. 

Pharmaceuticals and Pharmaceutical 
Products: 18, 47. 

Pipe: 36. 

Plastics and Plastic Products and Raw 
Materials: 7, 14, 19, 31. 

Radios: 5, 6, 19. 

Refrigerators and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment: 5, 7, 16, 19, 22. 

Rubber and Related Products: 17. 

Sanitary Equipment: 16. 

Textiles: 1, 2, 4, 17, 18, 21, 26, 28, 40, 41. 

Toiletries: 8, 28, 30. 

Tools: 34, 40. 

Toys: 6, 30. 

Water Meters: 35. 

Wire: 43. 
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js now in the United States for 3 or 4 
months. He is authorized to arrange 
for purchasing the required items, for 
which an estimated US$4,785,000 will be 
spent. 

Interested American firms can obtain 
complete details on this trade oppor- 
tunity by contacting Senor Podesta c/o 
the Commercial Attaché, Argentine Em- 
passy, 1816 Corcoran Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


[Iraq Government Wants 
Printing Equipment 


The Iraq Government desires to pur- 
chase from American firms a complete 
printing installation suitable for publish- 
ing two newspapers (each four to eight 
pages) and two magazines. 

General requirements are as follows: 

2 printing machines. Power specifica- 
tions: 3 phases, 50 cycles, 380 volts. 

2 printing presses. Power specifications: 
3 phases, 50 cycles, 380 volts. 

1 power paper cutter with spare parts. 
Power specifications: 3 phases, 50 cycles, 380 
volts. j 

3 Arabic Intertype machines. Power spec- 
ifications: single phase, 50 cycles, 220 volts. 

Printing inks. 

Printing papers. 

Blocks-making equipment. Power speci- 
fications: for small motors up to 1 horse- 
power, single phase, 50 cycles, 220 volts; for 
large motors, 3 phases, 50 cycles, 380 volt. 

Bookbinding equipment and materials. 
Power specifications: for small machines up 
to 1 horsepower, single phase, 50 cycles, 220 
volts; for large machines, 3 phases, 50 cycles, 
380 volts. 

Composition equipment and materials. 


Types. 

Further information regarding specifi- 
cations is available on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. For complete details, interested 
American firms should write to Saleh 
Jaber, Baghdad, who is handling pur- 
chase negotiations for the Iraq Govern- 
ment. 


New Industries Needed for 
India’s Expansion Program 


An Indian businessman, A. Singh, 
seeks contacts with United States firms 
which might be interested in establishing 
plants in his country for manufacturing 
carpets, chemicals, cosmetics, nuts and 
bolts, needles, and plastics. These and 
similar products, he states, are badly 
needed for India’s industrialization pro- 
gram and market expansion. 

Major capital participation would be 
by Indian industrialists on a royalty or 
partnership basis, or by some other mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement. Abil- 
ity to supply technical assistance and 
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know-how would be an essential part of 
any American participation. 

Mr. Singh, who is now in the United 
States for 3 months, is connected with 
the firm of A. S. Ahlowalia & Co., Miller 
Ganj, G. T. Road, Ludhiana, Punjab. 
In this capacity, he desires to obtain rep- 
resentations for pens, pencils, radios, 
colors, dyes, cosmetics, toiletries, electri- 
cal goods, camphor, saccharin, sulfur, 
waste paper, and sunglasses. And he 
offers for export from India spices, crude 
drugs, oils, mica, and shellac. 

While in this country, Mr. Singh plans 
to visit New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and other cities as may be nec- 
essary. Interested American firms can 
contact him at the Hotel Wolcott, 10 West 
31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Argentine Firm Seeks U. S. 
Market for Wooden Curtain 


American buyers for its product are 
sought by Luis Mariano Fernandez, an 
Argentine firm manufacturing a roll 
wooden curtain (“cortinas enrollables”) . 

The curtain is constructed of wooden 
slats, 15 mm. thick, held together with 
flexible communicating links, and fitted 
with ball bearings and automatic rollers. 
While the curtain design as a whole is 
not patented, a patent covers the com- 
municating links. 

Further information regarding con- 
struction and materials used, together 
with drawings of the finished curtain, 
are available (the latter on a loan basis) 
on request fromm the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Since the wood used in making the 
curtains is generaly shipped wet by the 
supplier and requires about 6 months 
for curing, large orders cannot be de- 
livered in less than 6 months after re- 
ceipt. Moreover, lack of standard sizes 
or shapes for windows in Argentina 
necessitates making virtually all orders 
to individual specifications, thus pre- 
cluding the use of large-scale, produc- 
tion-line methods. 

The manufacturer reports current 
production at approximately 50 curtain 
units daily. With a moderate expansion 
of facilities, it is thought that enough 
could be produced to meet the domestic 
demand and export 1,500 units monthly. 

The units are sold in Argentina for 
about US$6 to $6.25 per square meter 
for the curtains and US$6 additional for 
the accompanying roll mechanism. It is 
believed, however, that the price could 
be reduced considerably where large or- 
ders for standard-size windows are in- 
volved. 

Interested American firms should ad- 
dress inquiries regarding this trade op- 
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portunity directly to Luis Mariano Fer- 
nandez, Griveo 2223, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—George Callil, representing 
Latoof & Callil Pty. Ltd., 207-216 Brunswick 
Road, East Brunswick, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in contracting for the purchase 
of cotton and rayon tertiles and broad woven 
cloth, and sewing machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive November 5, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 2 to 3 months. United States address: 
c/o Meadows Wye & Co., Inc., 10 Bridge Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, Washington, Charlotte, N. C., 
Columbia, S. C., Atlanta, New Orleans, New 
York, and cities in Canada. 

2. Australia—George Hamparsum and 
Stanley George Young, representing Fortuna 
Fabrics Pty. Ltd., 242 Castlereagh Street, 
Sydney, are interested in purchasing broad 
woven cloth and cotton and rayon textiles. 
Scheduled to arrive November 5, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 to 3 months. 
United States address: c/o Meadows Wye & 
Co., Inc., 10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Charlotte, N. C., Columbia, S. C., At- 
lanta, New Orleans, New York, and Los 
Angeles. 

3. Australia—M. B. Moffatt, representing 
G. J. Coles & Co., Ltd., 282 Little Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
purchasing variety chain-store merchandise 
and in investigating the latest trends in re- 
tailing. Scheduled to arrive November 10, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: c/o J. H. O’Callaghan, 
44 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and New York. 

4. Australia—Douglas B. Willy, represent- 
ing Francis Willy & Co., 317 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne, is interested in obtaining repre- 
sentations for cotton and rayon piece goods, 
towels and toweling, upholstery fabrics, and 
draperies. Mr. Willy is now in the United 
States for a visit of 6 months. United States 
address: c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Boston, and Chicago. 

(Previously announced in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 9, 1946.) 

5. Brazil—Samuel Rettman, representing 
Radio Importadora Ltda., P. O. Box 1082, 
Porto Alegre, is interested in purchasing ra- 
dios, refrigerators, and automotive accesso- 
ries. Mr. Rettman is now in the United 
States until December 5. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Banho Export Co., 75 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
and vicinity. 

6. Brazil—A. Rossi, representing Comércio 
Internacional de Representacées, Ltda., Rua 
Mexico, 41, Bloco E, Conjuncto 1504, Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in obtaining representa- 
tions for toys, electric novelties, machinery, 
and radios. He is now in the United States 
for an indefinite period. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 19, 1946.) 

7. British East Africa—J. M. Patel, manag- 
ing director of Varieties Emporium, Ltd., 
P. O. Box 1684, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, is in- 
terested in obtaining exclusive manufacturer 
or authorized export-agent representation 
only for the following items: Electric refrig- 
erators, ice-cream cabinets, complete kitchen 
units, electrical appliances, stationery (bali- 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Eggs: Export Embargo Lifted but Er- 
portation Reserved for the Argentine 
Institute for the Promotion of Trade.— 
The embargo on the exportation of eggs 
in any form from Argentina, established 
by a resolution of August 2, 1946, has 
been lifted and the exportable surplus of 
eggs added to the list of products re- 
served for exportation by the Argentine 
Institute for the Promotion of Trade, 
according to an announcement to the 
press on September 27, 1946, of a reso- 
lution issued by the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce. 

[For announcement of the export embargo 
on shipments of eggs see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 14, 1946.] 

Dry-Cell Electric Batteries: Subject to 
Import Licensing.—The dry-cell electric- 
battery industry in Argentine has been 
declared to be of national! interest, and 
the importation of dry-cell electric bat- 
teries has therefore been made subject to 
the system of import permits, according 
to an official announcement to the press 
by the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce on October 10, 1946, in accordance 
with the provision of decree-law No. 
14,630 of June 6, 1944, for the promotion 
and protection of industry. 

The Department of Industry and Com- 
merce has notified the importers of dry- 
cell batteries that in no case must they 
order shipments from the country of 
origin, even though the purchase may 
have been previously contracted, without 
first obtaining the respective import per- 
mit from the Bureau of Exports and 
Imports. 

The Department fixed October 26, 1946, 
as the maximum time limit within which 
the interested parties had to declare all 
their purchasing operations contracted 
abroad, whether the goods were in the 
manufacturing plant, en route, or in an 
Argentine port. 

United States manufacturers and ex- 
porters of dry-cell electric batteries, 
therefore, should not make any ship- 
ments to Argentina until they are as- 
sured by the consignee in that country 
_that the import permit has been 
obtained. 


According to Circular 555 of the Argen- 
tine Central Bank, issued on September 
4, 1946, imports of dry-cell batteries into 
Argentina from any country must be 
covered at the auction rate of exchange 
(493.50 pesos per $100, U. S. currency). 
This ruling represents an increase in the 
exchange rate, since such importations 
were formerly permitted at 422.89 pesos 
per $100, U. S. currency. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
29, 1944, for an announcement of decree-law 
No. 14630 of June 6, 1944, authorizing certain 


protective tariff measures for industries of 
national importance. ] 


Additional Products Reserved for Ex- 
portation by the Argentine Institute for 
the Promotion of Trade.—Vegetables (in- 
cluding dry beans and peas), fats, onions, 
and tallow have been added to the list 
of products reserved for exportation by 
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In Netherlands West Indies 


We've never before had a cover 
picture showing a scene on the 
Dutch island of Curacao, in the 
West Indies, and this would seem 
to be an appropriate time to run 
one, in view of the Caribbean tour- 
ism program that is now getting 
under way, as outlined in one of 
our feature stories last week. The 
Dutch will be reasonably active in 
these plans, and their West Indian 
islands will certainly attract trav- 
elers. The city of Willemstad, 
where the above picture was taken 
(it comes to us from the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau), has 
numerous features that lure seek- 
ers after the unusual and the ex- 
otic—such, for example, as the 
beautiful old building here shown. 





























the Argentine Institute for the Promo. 
tion of Trade, according to a resolution 
issued by the Department of Industry 
and Commerce on August 30, 1946. By. 
port permits for the exportable surplys 
of these products will be granted only to 
the Institute. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy of Sep. 
tember 7, 1946, for announcement of the 
formation of the Argentine Institute for the 
Promotion of Trade; and October 5 ang 
October 12, 1946, for announcements of prod. 


ucts reserved for exportation by the Insti- 
tute. | 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Fiscal Operations, January to July 
1946.—The ordinary budget of the Brazil- 
ian Government for 1946, as promulgated 
by decree-law No. 8496 of December 28, 
1945, estimated total receipts at 10,010,- 
148,000 cruzeiros, including extraordinary 
receipts from certain special taxes and 
profits of the State in the amount of 
840,913,000 cruzeiros, and provided for 
expenditures of 9,281,789,768 cruzeiros, 
At the end of July 1946 it appeared that 
receipts for the first 7 months of the year 
totaled 4,858,000,000 cruzeiros, which, 
judging from previous budgetary ex- 
prience, indicated that receipts for the 
entire year might be well in excess of 
the budget estimate, rising possibly to 
11,000,000,000 cruzeiros. Expenditures, 
however, amounted to 6,390,000,000 dur- 
ing the first 7 months of the year, and 
a projection of this figure over the full 
year 1946 warranted the conclusion that 
expenditures might total slightly less 
than 12,000,000,000, resulting in a deficit 
of approximately 1,000,000,000 cruzeiros. 
The principal factor responsible for the 
anticipated increase in expenditures over 
the budget estimate was the increase in 
Government salaries by 1,938,315,828 
cruzeiros, authorized by decree-law No. 
8512 of December 31, 1945, for which no 
provision was made in the 1946 expendi- 
ture budget . 

Developments since the end of July 
have tended to support the belief that, 
despite the efforts of the Dutra govern- 
ment to retrench, increased expenditures 
during 1946 will more than offset the 
anticipated excess of actual receipts over 
estimated receipts, thereby causing 4 
deficit of at least 1,000,000,000 cruzeiros 
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in fiscal operations for the year. As was 
to be expected, authorized expenditures 
were increased by 1,937,423,778 cruzeiros 
under a decree-law of September 5, 1946, 
presumably to provide for the major part 
of the Government salary increases 
granted by decree-law No. 8512 of De- 
cember 31, 1945, although it was not 
stated to be for that purpose. Since 
another decree-law of September 5 cut 
expenditures by 170,640,969 cruzeiros, the 
net increases in authorized expenditures 
amounted to 1,766,782,809 cruzeiros. 
However, it is believed in many quarters 
that the Brazilian Government will find 
it extremely difficult to avoid the neces- 
sity of approving additional appropria- 
tions during the remainder of the year. 

Another factor which may serve to 
swell the ordinary budget deficit in 1946 
is to be found in the abolition of the Pub- 
lic Works and Equipment Plan by de- 
cree-law No. 9782 of September 6, 1946. 
This plan, which was created December 
29, 1943, was operating on a budget of 
1,000,000,000 cruzeiros during the cur- 
rent year. As of September 10 all ex- 
penditures under this budget were 
stopped and the budget itself incor- 
porated into the ordinary budget. 
Thereafter, receipts and expenditures of 
the Public Works and Equipment Plan 
budget were to be handled within the 
framework of the ordinary budget, and 
inasmuch as actual receipts under the 
former budget have been reported to be 
running considerably behind the esti- 
mate for 1946, there would appear to be 
some likelihood of a deficit which would 
have to be met from ordinary budget 
receipts. 


Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Certain Commodities Made Subject to 
Export License-—Domestic and foreign 
fibers, raw or partially prepared, and 
their respective manufactures (exclud- 
ing cotton and cotton textiles for making 
clothing which are not subject to export 
license) ; cotton yarn, including cascame; 
pine knots; and foodstuffs in general, of 
vegetable or animal origin, in natural or 
prepared form and manufactured, in- 
cluding natural and artificial beverages 
(except those originating in the northern 
part of Brazil), have been placed under 
export license, with the exception noted 
below, by order No. 590, promulgated 
October 19, 1946. 

The above order does not apply to any 
commodities included in the export pro- 
hibition on goods of prime necessity es- 
tablished by decree-law No. 9647 of 
August 22, 1946, as amended, which re- 
mains in effect. 


[For announcement of the Brazilian export 
prohibition on goods of prime necessity, see 
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India’s Restrictions on Im- 
ports of Capital Goods 
May Be Relaxed 


The Government of India has 
decided to allow imports of capital 
goods from so-called “hard-cur- 
rency countries” (countries whose 
currencies are in short supply in 
India, e. g., the United States), if 
it is proved to the Government’s 
satisfaction that the United King- 
dom prices are appreciably higher 
or the term of delivery longer, ac- 
cording to a press note issued by 
the Government of India on Sep- 
tember 14. 

The press note states that repre- 
sentations have recently been re- 
ceived by the Government of India 
that manufacturers of machinery 
in the United Kingdom consider- 
ably higher prices and longer pe- 
riods of delivery for capital goods 
as compared with terms offered by 
manufacturers in hard-currency 
countries. 
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Burma 


Economic Conditions 


NEW TENANCY ACT PROMULGATED 


The Government of Burma has 
enacted new legislation on land tenancy 
in the form of the Tenancy Act of 1946 
(Burma Act No. XXI of 1946, dated June 
28, published in the Burma Gazette of 
July 6, 1946). This action repeals the 
Tenancy Act of 1939 and substitutes a 
measure designed to correct the admin- 
istrative defects of the old law. 

Tenancy is one phase of the complex of 
land problems which has long been the 
object of considerable attention and 
which, shortly before the war, inspired 
the enactment of legislation on land 
alienation, tenancy, and land purchase. 
The land problem represents the most 
formidable difficulty in economic rehabil- 
itation and reform with which Burma 
will be confronted for many years. The 
new tenancy law should be examined in 
terms of comprehensive problem of land 
economics in Burma and may be expected 
to prelude further developments in the 
rehabilitation of Burman agriculture. 
Any accomplishment is dependent, how- 
ever, upon the solution of other far- 
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reaching problems with which Burma has 
been confronted since the end of the war. 

The primary distinction between the 
old law and the new legislation is the 
abandonment of the concept of “fair 
rent,” which proved unwieldy in inter- 
pretation, and the introduction of the 
principal of “standard rent,” calculated, 
with upper and lower limits, on the basis 
of a percentage of “normal gross out- 
turn.” Percentages may vary for dif- 
ferent localities, different crops, or differ- 
ent classes of land. 


DETERMINING RENTS 


The new law applies to land not exceed- 
ing 50 acres in area, subject to the au- 
thority of the Governor to establish new 
dimensions for particular circumstances. 
The “standard rent,” fixed for 3 years’ 
duration, is determined by a Revenue 
Officer assisted by three farmers of the 
community, including representation of 
tenant and landlord. The rent may be 
increased or decreased by decision of the 
Revenue Officer pursuant to application 
by tenant or landlord after 1 year. Such 
a change would be warranted by appreci- 
ation or depreciation in the value of the 
tenancy. The Governor is given the 
authority, however, to issue, at his discre- 
tion, any order pertaining to any “stand- 
ard rent” determined in accordance with 
the act. 

In fixing the percentage of “normal 
gross outturn” to govern the determina- 
tion of rent, the following factors are to 
be considered: 

(a) the average cost of cultivation of 
the crops usually grown on land in that 
area (including reasonable remuneration 
of necessary labor performed by the 
tenant and his family) ; 

(b) the cost of collecting the rent, 
according to local usage; 

(c) the rents previously paid for such 
land in that area; 

(d) the incidence of land revenue on 
such land; 

(e) the certainty of crops on such land 
in that area. 


RIGHTS OF TENANT AND LANDLORD 


A system of priorities is set up with 
regard to liens on produce in the event 
of arrears in payment of claims. Of top 
priority are unpaid rent payable at the 
end of the year and unpaid wages of 
necessary laborers; if all of these claims 
cannot be met, the produce is di- 
vided proportionately between these two 
charges. Of second priority are unpaid 
advances by landlord to tenant, unpaid 
interest thereon, and unpaid hire of cat- 
tle. Even under conditions of attach- 
ment, however, the tenant has the right 
to remove from the tenancy sufficient 
produce to support himself and his fam- 
ily and to plant a new crop. 
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Improvement of the tenancy by the 
tenant commands compensation by the 
landlord at the time the tenancy is va- 
cated. The amount of compensation is 
to be determined by the Revenue Officer 
and is to be qualified by certain consider- 
ations, including the cost of the improve- 
ment and its effect on the value of the 
land. 

The act provides that a tenant who 
treats his landlord fairly (what consti- 
tutes fair treatment is determined by 
the Governor) is entitled to renewal of 
his lease for the next tenancy year, or to 
renewal for more than 1 year if the ten- 
ant proposes to plant a crop which takes 
more than 1 year to mature or which 
accounts for more than one harvesting. 
Notwithstanding the Transfer Property 
Act, however, a landlord has the right 
to terminate a tenancy, upon properly 
executed notice, for any of a number of 
reasons, such as unfair treatment of the 
landlord; failure to pay the “standard 
rent”; intention of the landlord to work 
the land himself, to assign the tenancy to 
a member of his family who is an agri- 
culturalist, or to utilize the land for in- 
dustrial, residential, religious, or public 
purposes. The prewar latitude in the 
definition of “agriculturalist” appears to 
have been retained. An “agriculturalist” 
is defined as one who actively cultivates 
the land as his chief means of subsist- 
ence, or one who superintends the culti- 
vation of land and derives the major part 
of his income from such superintendence. 

Where eviction prevents a tenant from 
realizing the fruits of his planting or his 
preparation of the land for planting, he 
is entitled to adequate compensation for 
his efforts and expense; or where a crop 
has been sown or planted before the date 
of eviction, he may, at the option of the 
landlord, remain as a tenant in order 
to realize the crop. 


PROCEDURE FOR APPEAL 


A decision of a Revenue Officer pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act may 
not be reviewed by a civil court. This 
exemption from court jurisdiction ap- 
pears to be an attempt to preclude the 
inundation of court cases which arose in 
connection with the implementation of 
the old tenancy law and which served 
to vitiate its administration. Oppor- 
tunity for appeal from the decision of a 
Revenue Officer is provided for, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Appeal may be made to the Deputy 
Commissioner (of the district) to whom 
the Revenue Officer is subordinate; 

(ob) The Financial Commissioner, on 
his own discretion or upon application 
from an interested party, may examine 
the record and issue an order thereon, 
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Detailed Account of Sino- 
Soviet Aviation Corpora- 
tion Given by China’s Dr. 
Yeh 


A detailed account of the Sino- 
Soviet Aviation Corporation, which 
is the only air line linking China 
and Soviet Russia, was given by Dr. 
George Yeh, Acting Director of the 
European Affairs Department of 
the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, at a recent press conference, 
says a release by the Chinese News 
Service. 

Dr. Yeh said that the Sino-Soviet 
Aviation Corporation was officially 
inaugurated in December 1939, un- 
der a contract signed by the Min- 
istry of Communications of the 
Chinese Government and the Cen- 
tral Soviet Aviation Administra- 
tion of the Soviet Government. 
The corporation was organized 
with the joint capital of the two 
Governments with headquarters at 
Tihwa. Its planes fly exclusively 
between Hami in eastern Sinkiang 
and Alma-Ata in Soviet Russia, via 
Tihwa and Ili. The total length 
of the air line is 1,415 kilometers, 
and the flight takes about 6 hours 
for each single trip. 

The corporation has Liu Che- 
yung as chairman of the board of 
directors, Mr. Culoviyov as its gen- 
eral manager, and Li Ju-tung as 
its deputy general manager. At 
present, the company has only 
three planes, of the DC-3 type. 
This airline is a link between the 
Soviet line to Moscow west of Alma- 
Ata, and the CNAC line east of 
Hami. From January to the end 
of July this year, planes of the 
Sino-Soviet Aviation Corporation 
flew altogether 102,000 kilometers 
and carried 53,664 passengers, 
11,392 kilograms of mail, and 39,486 
kilograms of cargo. 
































provided that his order does not con- 
travene an order of the Revenue Officer 
or Deputy Commissioner without afford- 
ing them opportunity to be heard; in the 
event of doubt on a point of law, the 
Financial Commissioner may refer a case 
to the High Court and make appro- 
priate disposition of the case in accord- 
ance with the ruling of the court. 

The act prohibits the inclusion in a 
lease of any provision dictating the sale 
of a tenant’s produce exclusively to the 
landlord. 
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Canada 


Airgram From U.§. Embassy 
at Ottawa 


Settlement of all major strikes was the 
chief economic development in October, 
The 12-week-old strike in the Dominion’s 
three basic steel plants which directly 
and indirectly had seriously retardeg 
full resumption of civilian production, 
was settled early in the month, and it 
was followed by settlements in the steg}. 
fabricating, rubber, electric, automobile 
(Chrysler), electro-metallurgical, soda. 
ash, and coal industries. The principal 
new strike during the month—that of 
Jumber and sawmill workers in northern 
Ontario—was also reported settled at the 
end of the month, after an 18-day Stop- 
page. 

Wage increases ranging from 12 to 16 
cents per hour were granted in the man- 
ufacturing industries, 1742 cents per hour 
in the western coal industry, and up to 
20 cents per hour in other cases, plus 
various adjustments of working condi- 
tions in all cases. A number of addi- 
tional adjustments were made without 
strike action being taken, the principal 
ones being the agreements for wage in- 
creases of 10 cents per hour for railway 
and meat-packing employees and new 
agreements with the Ford and General 
Motors companies. 

The farmers’ strike in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan was also terminated during 
the month by reference of the farmers’ 
demand for parity prices to the Agricul- 
tural Prices Support Board. Strike time 
loss during the first 9 months of 1946 was 
the greatest on record, totaling 4,069,434 
man-work days, as a result of 178 strikes 
involving 126,436 workers. Comparable 
figures for 1945 were 155 strikes involv- 
ing 65,753 workers and time loss of 
353,886 man-work days. 

With these settlements Canadian in- 
dustry now appears to be in excellent 
condition to resume on a country-wide 
basis the rapid and full expansion of 
civilian production. Although not mini- 
mizing the serious and widespread effects 
on production of the recent strike wave, 
there is now some tendency to anticipate 
a more rapid recovery of production than 
had been considered probable a month 
ago. The construction industry suffered 
the most severe set-back, and housing 
continues to be the outstanding problem. 

Price increases have directly followed 
wage increases in some cases, and there 
have been some other upward price ad- 
justments. An increase of $1 per ton 
($1.50 on Vancouver Island) was author- 
ized in western coal prices to compensate 
for higher wages and certain increased 
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material costs. Manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ ceiling prices of British Co- 
jumbia red-cedar shingles were in- 
creased, raising retail prices by 20 to 25 
cents per bundle, to compensate higher 
wage and other costs. In connection 
with the latter increase, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board announcement 
commented that other sections of the 
west-coast lumber industry were able to 
offset wage and other cost increases by 
taking advantage of higher prices in 
oversea markets, whereas shingles were 
sold almost entirely in the price-con- 
trolled Canadian and United States 
markets. The fact that Canadian price 
control has generally not extended to 
export sales has been and continues to be 
a factor of considerable importance in 
the maintenance of domestic price ceil- 
ings, not only in the lumber industry but 
also in other industries where a substan- 
tial proportion of production is exported. 

Other price increases included a $10 
per ton increase in newsprint, following 
an earlier rise in July. The railways 
have made formal application for sub- 
stantially higher rates to offset wage 
increases and other rising cost factors. 
In the steel industry, a price increase 
had already been granted before the 
strike, and, in addition, the Government 
subsidy to the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Company plant in Nova Scotia has been 
increased to compensate the higher 
wages there. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
dex of the physical volume of business 
showed a slight increase in September. 
Carloadings in September at 8,868,000 
tons were the highest of the year to 
date. Checks cashed against individual 
accounts rose in September to $5,891,- 
000,000, against $5,157,000,000 in Sep- 
tember 1945, an increase of 14 percent. 
For the 9 months the total was $50,808,- 
000,000, a 6-percent increase over the 
corresponding period of 1945, but the 
Bureau of Statistics points out that dur- 
ing the year a considerable advance has 
taken place in the wholesale price, cost- 
of-living, and common-stock price in- 
dexes. 

Crops are in a number of cases even 
better than indicated by earlier esti- 
mates, and “real improvement” in the 
general food situation is officially re- 
ported, including a considerable increase 
in the supply of canned goods. The ap- 
ple crop is estimated at 16,739,000 
bushels, 20 percent above the 10-year 
(1935-44) period. The pear crop, 867,- 
000 bushels, is also larger than antici- 
pated, while the plum harvest of 680,000 
bushels is more than twice the 10-year 
average. A moderate increase in the 
peach crop is reported, but the grape 
harvest is somewhat lower than the ear- 
lier estimates. Initial action under the 
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Agricultural Prices Support Act has been 
taken to support the potato market fol- 
lowing a bumper crop 24 percent larger 
than last year’s. The program includes 
the purchase of potatoes for processing 
plus a guaranteed price for spring deliv- 
ery. A record minimum price of 3544 
cents per pound was reported for the 
Ontario tobacco crop, which is the larg- 
est in history. 

Mineral production is irregular, with 
copper, nickel, zinc, and petroleum out- 
put lower during the first 8 months of 
1946 as compared with last year and 
gold, silver, and lead output moderately 
higher. Demand for building materials 
has been reflected in higher production 











Norway’s “Largest Second- 
Hand Store” To Close 


Norway’s Directorate for Enemy 
Property, one of the busiest insti- 
tutions in the country during the 
past 18 months, will soon close shop, 
according to a recent Oslo press 
report. Dealing in everything from 
mines and factories to typewriters, 
the Directorate has disposed of 
property to a value of over $20,000,- 
000 and has listed more than 600 
employees the country over. 

Erik Poulsson, head of the or- 
ganization, explained how this of- 
fice had been set up following an 
agreement with the Allies for dis- 
posal of all German-owned ma- 
terial not required by the military 
authorities. Although the income 
from all sales went to the Directo- 
rate treasury, a decentralization 
policy resulted in boats being sold 
through the Shipping Directorate, 
automobiles through the Commu- 
nications Directorate, and every- 
thing from fountain pens to furs 
being disposed of through branch 
offices the country over. Where 
large mines and factories were con- 
cerned, the Government itself 
determined the dispostion. 

In many respects, the Directo- 
rate for Enemy Property was 
Norway’s largest lost-and-found 
office. A large number of German- 
requisitioned sailboats have now 
been sent back to their owners, and 
over 2,000 typewriters have been 
returned, not to mention automo- 
biles, furs, paintings, and anything 
else that  light-fingered Nazis 
might have taken a fancy to. 

Proceeds from these sales will 
figure in ultimate reparations 
agreements. 
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of cement, clay products, and allied ma- 
terials. 

Foreign trade, after reaching a record 
peacetime high in August, showed some 
reaction in September, exports falling 
sharply from $242,685,000 to $169,779,000 
as compared with $220,810,000 in Sep- 
tember 1945. Principal decreases were 
in agricultural commodities, notably 
wheat, and in the iron-and-steel group, 
due both to a continued tapering off of 
war-goods and similar shipments (in- 
cluding sharp reduction in automobile 
trucks, locomotives, and firearms) and 
to a general restriction of iron- and-steel 
exports because of strike-induced short- 
ages. Exports of other commodity 
groups were well maintained with sub- 
stantial increases in lumber and paper 
products. Exports to the United States, 
which continued as Canada’s chief mar- 
ket, totaled $69,598,211, or about $5,000,- 
000 less than the August figure, mainly 
because of smaller shipments of news- 
print, pulpwood, and box shooks. Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom dropped 
substantially from $71,851,901 in August 
to $54,257,927 in September, with de- 
creases in all principal categories except 
lumber and paper products. 

The signing of several additional bulk- 
purchase contracts featured Canada- 
United Kingdom trade relations. The 
importance of foreign trade in Canada’s 
economy is being stressed in current De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce pub- 
licity under the heading “35 cents of 
every dollar you get comes from Canada’s 
trade abroad,” and this has been adopted 
as the theme of the Toronto Foreign 
Trade Week scheduled for November 5-9, 
under the auspices of the Canadian Im- 
porters Association. 

Sales of Canada saving bonds, which 
began October 15 as the peacetime suc- 
cessor to the wartime Victory bonds, to- 
talled over $200,000,000 during the first 
11 days, with the average individual pur- 
chase at approximately $400—slightly 
higher than the corresponding average 
in the last Victory loan campaign. In- 
dividual purchases are limited to a max- 
imum of $2,000. Net sales of Canadian 
securities outside the Dominion dropped 
in August to the lowest monthly figure 
since December 1944, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. August 
sales of $4,100,000 compared with $22,- 
300,000 in June and $8,300,000 in July. 
{Eprror’s Note: It will be recalled that 
the Canadian dollar was returned to par 
on July 5, by the official control, thus 
terminating the premium on U. S. funds, 
in terms of “official” exchange and re- 
ducing it substantially on the “free” 
market. ] 

Several phases of Dominion-Provincial 
relations were the subject of active de- 
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velopments during the month. Repre- 
sentatives of three provinces—Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and New Brunswick, were 
in Ottawa negotiating new taxation 
agreements with the Dominion author- 
ities to replace the wartime agreements 
which are beginning to expire. Encour- 
aging progress in this difficult field was 
reported, with prospects that similar ne- 
gotiations with other Provinces will be 
undertaken in the near future. 

A Dominion-Provincial labor confer- 
ence also met in Ottawa to discuss the 
question of uniform labor-relations leg- 
islation and allied matters. 

A decision of the Privy Council award- 
ing jurisdiction to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in the matter of unclaimed bank 
deposits was received with considerable 
interest which extended not only to the 
particular subject of the decision but to 
the general field of Dominion-Provincial 
relations. The question of appeals to the 
Privy Council in civil cases, on the basis 
of a bill proposed by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment before the war, was taken up 
with the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Canned Blended Orange and Grape- 
fruit Juice: Basis of Valuation for Im- 
port Duties.—By order in council dated 
October 28, the Canadian customs has 
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been authorized to accept export selling 
prices as the basis of valuation for duty 
purposes of imports of canned blended 
orange and grapefruit juice, effective 
October 1, 1946. The rate of duty from 
the United States is 25 percent. The 
usual basis of valuation is the fair market 
value as sold in the domestic trade. The 
change is reported to have been made in 
the interest of maintaining the Canadian 
price ceiling. Imports are subject to per- 
mit from the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa. 


Ceylon 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank Strike in Colombo.—A strike by 
bank clerks and minor employees which 
began on August 17 in a walkout by the 
employees of the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, and on September 
6 was extended to other banks by sym- 
pathy strikes, was expected to last at 
least until the end of October, according 
to the latest information received from 
Colombo. In aggregate the strike ex- 
tended to all banks in Colombo except 
the Bank of Ceylon, the Exchange Bank 
of India and Africa, and the Colombo 
Cooperative Central Bank. 

Executive personnel were performing 
the limited essential functions which the 











practically completed. 


New Step in Process of Restoring New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone To Original Location 


The second step in the restoration of the New York Foreign-Trade Zone to 
its former location at Stapleton, Staten Island, was announced several days 
ago by Secretary of Commerce W. A. Harriman. 

An order signed by Mr. Harriman in his capacity as chairman of the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board transferred operations of the New York zone 
from its wartime location at Piers 72, 73, and 74 in the North River back to 
Piers 15 and 16, Staten Island, part of the original zone. 


The move is now 





The first move in the shift from temporary to permanent location was made 
last December when operations at Pier 53, North River, were transferred to 
Pier 16. 

Originally the New York zone had Piers 12, 13, and 14, as well as the two it 
now occupies, along with approximately 25 acres of adjacent upland, on which 
a tobacco warehouse and a zone administration building have been erected. 
During the war the Army acquired the facilities for use as an embarkation 
depot, and thousands of United States soldiers departed from there for 
overseas. 

It is expected that Piers 12, 13, and 14 will be returned by the Army by the 
end of 1946, and that the New York zone will be restored to its prewar 
capacity. 

Merchandise brought into the zone may be stored, repacked, sorted, graded, 
assembled, and reshipped to foreign points without payment of duties. Such 
products may not, of course, leave the zone for domestic consumption without 
full compliance with customs laws. 
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struck banks continued to €Xercise 
The banks were accepting and Paying 
cash, accepting their own checks fo, 
deposit, and buying foreign drafts, al. 
though they were not accepting checks 
drawn on other banks for deposit, Le. 
ters of credit were being opened and 
foreign exchange drafts were being sojq 
but only where it was considered a. 
sential to do so. The effect of the strike 
on commercial transactions, both domes. 
tic and foreign, was not believed Serious 
as of the end of September, but the im. 
pact of the strike was expected to jp. 
crease commensurately with its duration, 

The strike is reported to have beep 
precipitated by the disputed discharge of 
two employees of the Hongkong & Shang. 
hai Bank. The Ceylon Bank Clerky 
Union, a subsidiary of the All-Ceylon 
Trade Union Congress, requested that 
the dispute be submitted to arbitration, 
but the bank management, unwilling to 
set a precedent, refused to become party 
to that means of settlement. In late 
September the Executive Committee of 
Labor, Industry, and Commerce drafted 
an ordinance providing for compulsory 
arbitration between employers and 
unions. Inasmuch as the State Council 
adjourned on September 25 until the end 
of October, there could be no strike legis. 
lation at least until then. It was hoped 
that a settlement could be reached in the 


interim. 
China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restriction Eased on Shipments from 
Shanghai of Cotton Piece Goods and 
Yarn to Fukien and Kwangtung.—While 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 74, 
September 10, 1946, requires that special 
permit be obtained from the Ministry 
of Finance for the shipment of cotton 
piece goods and cotton yarn from Shang- 
hai to Fukien and Kwangtung, Customs 





Notification No. 81, October 14, 1946, | 
provides that shipments may be made by | 


factories in Shanghai to meet bona fide 


requirements in the named Provinces | 


under export permit issued by the Tex- 
tile Industries Control Commission of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 
Ban on Import of Trucks Relaxed in 
Specified Circumstances. — Notwith- 
standing the Shanghai Customs Notifica- 
tion No. 80, October 9, 1946, which pro- 


vides that only those trucks ordered and 


paid for in full by April 29, 1946, will be 
permitted import, trucks already on theif 


way to China on October 9, 1946, will be | 


permitted entry if it is proved that they 
were ordered before April 29, 1946. 
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Costa Rica 


Transport and Communication 


Tourist Cards May Be Used By Air 
Tourists In Lieu of Passports——Under 
date of September 8, 1946, the two air 
transport companies operating regularly 
scheduled international passenger serv- 
ices in Costa Rica were authorized by 
the Costa Rican Ministry of Public Se- 
curity (in charge of immigration) to ex- 
tend tourist cards in lieu of passports 
under the following conditions: (1) That 
the maximum period of validity should 
not exceed 30 days; (2) that tourist cards 
should be issued exclusively to United 
States citizens; (3) that tourist cards 
should be issued only to persons of good 
character; and (4) that tourist cards 
should be issued to holders of a valid 
return passage. 

The cards in question are issued by 
the respective air transport companies, 
who have printed their own cards. Al- 
though no fee is charged for the issuance 
of these tourist cards, which are pre- 
pared by agents of the companies at the 
point of origin, the tourist is required, 
upon arrival in Costa Rica, to pay a fee 
of 5 colones (about $0.90, U. S. currency) 
for the affixing of a revenue stamp to 
his original card. This original is taken 
up by the immigration authorities at the 
airport when the tourist leaves the 
country. 

In addition to the tourist cards de- 
scribed above, there is in use, in lieu of 
passports, a card issued to transit pas- 
sengers of any nationality, which per- 
mits the holder to remain in Costa Rica 
up to 48 hours. 


Cuba 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Habana 


With the prospect of an increased 
price for a heavy sugar crop and 
with agricultural conditions excellent 
throughout the country, business activi- 
ties continued at a high level during 
October. Continued capacity operation 
of industry was affected only by raw- 
material shortages. Both wholesale and 
retail inventories of seasonal merchan- 
dise are reported higher than a year ago, 
in consequence of anticipated heavier 
buying at the turn of the season. Owing 
to the shipping strikes and inability to 
obtain mill deliveries, all steel items are 
in critical short supply, as are other 
building materials such as cement and 
hardware. Buying of spring require- 
ments in the textile trade was slack, 
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Athens Water Supply Increased With UNRRA Help 


A $300,000 investment by UNRRA in installations and equipment for the 
Marathon Dam reservoir—main source of the Athens (Greece) water sup- 
ply—will guarantee continuance of the capital’s present water rations, 
amounting to 3 hours’ daily service per householder, the UNRRA Greece mis- 
sion reported recently. 

The supplementary water source, derived by linking the Souli Springs with 
the Marathon Dam reservoir by means of a 24-inch pipeline and pumping 
facilities to assure a steady flow, has been a long-standing joint project of the 
Greek Government and UNRRA. The first pipe sections, weighing 10 tons 
each, were delivered in the fall of 1945, and the entire pipeline was a welded 
job throughout—a notable achievement by Greek engineers and workmen who 
used arc welding machines supplied by UNRRA. Assistance by the Greek 
Army was necessary in moving the 2,000 tons of pipe overland from Piraeus. 
All the pipe and the pressure pumps were procured by UNRRA in the United 
States, while the United Kingdom supplied the electrical equipment, including 
9 miles of high-tension overhead wires. 

The present installations are considered of an emergency character. A 
permanent installation, projected before the war but not begun at that time, 
will bring water 108 miles from Mount Parnassus to the Marathon reservoir. 
The water company, partly owned by American interests, has resumed work 
on this undertaking, which is expected to require 3 or 4 years to complete. 

The original Marathon Dam reservoir in 1939 had a capacity of 42,000,000 
meters, but has not reached that figure since then, owing to drought, inade- 
quate maintenance, and wastage under the German occupation. With a 
reduced water supply and an increase in the population of Athens, at libera- 
tion there was less than a 2 months’ reserve of water available for the capital 
area, and water had to be drastically rationed, especially during last year’s 
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prolonged drought. 








The new installations were formally inaugurated on September 4. 














partly as a result of shortage of available 
goods in the United States and partly for 
fear of price reactions if OPA restrictions 
were removed. Credits are easy, and col- 
lections continued excellent. Fire-insur- 
ance underwriting and premium collec- 
tions continued to increase steadily over 
last year’s high level. Centers of amuse- 
ment report increased attendance and 
expenditures by local clientele, and are 
preparing for a record influx of tourists 
during the coming winter season. 

Preparations are being made for the 
resumption of United States-Cuba pas- 
senger-steamship services, and it is 
hoped that the proposed car ferry opera- 
tion from Key West to Habana will start 
during the winter. Plans are being made 
for as many as 50 daily flights between 
Miami and Habana, and additional air 
services should be available from New 
York, Tampa, New Orleans, and Houston 
in time for the tourist trade. 

Weather conditions have continued 
favorable for crops and pastures. Cuba’s 
1947 sugar crop is now forecast at 5,700,- 
000 short tons of raw sugar, as compared 
with the 1946 crop of 4,476,000 tons. 
Further increases in the index of food 
prices in the United States are auto- 
matically increasing the price of Cuba’s 
1846- and 1947-crop sugar, in accordance 


with the provisions of the crop purchase 
contract. 

The Cuban Government’s plan to seize 
the sugar price “differential” (the 
amount of the increase above the basic 
price of 3.675 cents) continues to be the . 
subject of bitter controversy between the 
sugar industry, the laborers, and the 
Government. In protest, most cane 
growers have suspended field work of 
planting and cultivating new fields (for 
the 1948 crop), and in many cases this 
has also resulted in stopping work on 
other crops, some of which are inter- 
planted with sugarcane. 

In early October the Cuban Govern- 
ment announced a $3,000,000 program 
for agricultural improvement involving 
the purchase of purebred livestock, ma- 
chinery, seed, construction of refrig- 
erated warehouses, assistance to the fish- 
ing industry, and the like. Funds are to 
be obtained from the sugar price differ- 
ential seized by the Government last 
spring on sales of “free export” sugar to 
other countries. 

Supplies of imported rice and flour are 
at the lowest level on record. Most bak- 
eries were closed down, and both bread 
and rice disappeared almost completely 
from the retail trade, although small 
quantities were available at black-mar- 
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ket prices. This immediately critical 
situation was caused primarily by the 
United States maritime strike which 
stopped importations at a time when 
stocks in Cuba were already practically 
exhausted. Fortunately, there is an am- 
ple supply of corn meal and domestic 
root crops to provide partial relief for 
the acute scarcities of rice and flour, but 
retail prices are high—rice 20 to 40 cents 
a pound, flour 12 to 22 cents, root crops 
8 to 12 cents, and corn meal 5 to 10 cents. 
The Government has announced an im- 
port subsidy on United States rice and 
has increased its subsidy on flour. 
Ample supplies of flour are expected in 
the near future, but the purchase of rice 
is impeded by refusal of United States 
suppliers to sell at ceiling prices. 

In addition to the negotiations per- 
taining to the proposed sugar-differential 
seizure, and the allocation of the agri- 
cultural development credit, financial 
developments during October included 
completion of the preparatory work on 
the proposed 1947 budget, the amount 
of which, while still confidential, is ex- 
pected substantially to exceed the 173,- 
400,000 pesos for the combined regular 
and extraordinary budgets submitted to 
Congress last year, which failed of pas- 
sage. The 1947 project reportedly makes 
no provision for increases in the salaries 
of Government employees, agitation for 
which has been increasing. 

Decrees authorizing additional extra- 
budgetary expenditures totaling some 
6,000,000 pesos were published in the 
Official Gazette during October, bringing 
the total of such appropriations during 
1946 to more than 50,000,000 pesos. The 
major portion of these credits are des- 
tined to public-works construction. 

Additional purchases of approximately 
$10,000,000 of gold bullion in the United 
States were announced by the Treasury, 
bringing the total amount of gold ac- 
quired since the beginning of September 
of this year to approximately 20,000,000 
pesos. 

The relatively quiet labor front was 
not marred by any important disputes. 
The danger of a bus strike in Habana and 
suburban areas resulting from demands 
of operating personnel for higher wages 
and reduced working hours seems to have 
been averted by the Cuban Govern- 
ment’s approval, in principle, of a 15- 
percent wage increase and limitation of 
working hours to 6 per day (with wages 
on the basis of 8 hours per day), for close 
to 10,000 bus workers. This formula is 
still opposed by the bus company, how- 
ever, and has not yet been officially 
enacted. 

The CTC (Cuban Workers’ Confedera- 
tion) and the National Federation of 
Sugar Workers continue to agitate ac- 
tively for Government seizure of the 
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increase in the price of sugar sold to the 
United States, in order to subsidize im- 
ports of basic foodstuffs, provided, how- 
ever, that labor is paid its wage share 
resulting from the increased price. 

Port labor organizations are again de- 
manding that the Cuban Government 
enact legislation regulating the Seatrain 
and car-ferry services in order to provide 
more employment for port workers. 
These services are now operating under 
a provisional arrangement due to expire 
on January 1, 1947, whereby port work- 
ers receive a direct money subsidy from 
the Government. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nylon Yarn and Textile Products Re- 
classified as Artificial Silk for Duty Pur- 
poses.—Nylon yarn and textile products 
imported into Cuba, hitherto classified 
for duty purposes as pure silk (title VII 
of the Cuban customs tariff), have, in 
accordance with Cuban Customs Circular 
No. 229 of September 18, 1946, been re- 
classified as artificial silk (title V). 
These products, therefore, will pay duty 
at the rates in effect for yarns and tex- 
tiles of rayon and vegetable fibers other 
than cotton (tariff items 129-142), which 
are substantially below those applicable 
to pure silk (items 148-150). Thus, nylon 
hosiery of United States origin, the 
principal import into Cuba of the prod- 
ucts mentioned, will now pay a basic duty 
of $3.85 per kilogram (which is the ap- 
proximate weight of 30 pairs of hose), 
plus a duty surcharge of 30 percent, as 
against the former duty rate of 50 per- 
cent ad valorem. The public-works sur- 
tax remains at 10 percent of the duty. 

The foregoing ruling sets aside the 
Cuban customs’ previous decision, con- 
tained in circular No. 116 of September 
23, 1940, which classified nylon as pure 
silk. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreements Concerning Danish Er- 
ports of Butter, Bacon, and Eggs to the 
United Kingdom Concluded.—A protocol 
between the Danish and British Govern- 
ments, signed at Copenhagen on July 31, 
1946, is accompanied by agreements con- 
cerning the quantities and prices of 
Danish butter, bacon, and eggs to be ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom during 
current and specified future periods, to 
September 30, 1949. Various details of 
the agreements concerning future deliv- 
eries are tentative, however, and, by a 
general provision, all prices established 
are subject to review, upon request made 
by either party before April 1, 1947. 
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Denmark has agreed to deliver to the 
United Kingdom a minimum of 43,099 
tons of butter during the year 1946, ang 
to make additional deliveries amounting 
to 90 percent of all Danish butter ex. 
ports in excess of 77,000 tons during the 
year. During the period January 1-Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, Denmark is to deliver 
6212 percent of its exportable butter sur. 
plus up to 73,000 tons plus 90 percent of 
exports in excess of that figure. 

Quantities to be delivered during the 
production years beginning October 1, 
1947, and October 1, 1948 (and unit 
prices) are to be the subject of prior dis. 
cussion between the two Governments, 
and, until such discussions have taken 
place for each year, Denmark may not 
sell more than 30,000 tons of butter to 
third countries during a period running 
to the end of the next calendar year, 
Denmark also agrees not to sell more 
than 15,000 tons of butter to the 
U. S.S. R. during the calendar year 1947, 

Agreed f. 0. b. prices for Danish butter 
delivered to the United Kingdom (in 
shillings per hundredweight) are: July 
1-31, 1946, 205; August 1, 1946-Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, 220. 

Denmark also agrees to endeavor to 
supply the United Kingdom with 41,000 
tons of bacon (unsmoked Wiltshire sides) 
during the current year. For the period 
January 1-September 30, 1947, such de- 
liveries are to be at least 90 percent of 
Denmark’s exportable surplus, after the 
possible deduction of a maximum of 25,- 
000 tons which may be shipped to the 
U. S. S. R. in 1947, if production in- 
creases by this amount. For the pro- 
duction year beginning October 1, 1947, 
Danish bacon deliveries to the United 
Kingdom are tentatively fixed at 90 per- 
cent of exports, subject to price discus- 
sion and also to the deduction of possible 
shipments to the U.S. S. R., as provided 
for 1947. The United Kingdom tenta- 
tively agrees to accept a maximum of 
100,000 tons in 1948—49. 

Bacon prices agreed on, in shillings per 
cwt. f. o. b. are: April 1—July 31, 1946, 
140; August 1-September 30, 1947, 150; 
production year 1947-48 (tentative 14%); 
production year 1948-49 (tentative), 120. 

It has been agreed that during the 
period August 1-December 31, 1946, Den- 
mark will deliver to the United Kingdom 
its entire egg exports, less 625 tons. 
During the period January 1—September 
30, 1947, the United Kingdom agrees to 
take 85 percent of all Danish egg eX- 
ports. Deliveries during the 1947-48 


production year may range between 50 | 


and 85 percent of total exports, accord- 
ing to price conditions, whereas terms 
for 1948-49 deliveries are flexible, but are 
based on 85 percent of total exports, 4 
a maximum. 
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The egg price agreed on for the 
periods August 1, 1946-February 28, 1947, 
and July '1-September 30, 1947, is 19 s 6 d. 
and that for March 1-June 30, 1947, is 
15 s. 6 d., both per “long hundred” (of 
120 eggs). The same seasonal prices are 
tentatively taken as a base for the pro- 
duction year 1947-48, but for 1948-49 
prices of 15 s. and 12 s. have been ten- 
tatively prescribed. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Commodity Controls 


Government Control Established Over 
Price and Distribution of Flour.—Ac- 
cording to the provisions of decree No. 
3774 of September 7, 1946, published in 
the September 11 issue of the Official 
Gazette and effective immediately, Gov- 
ernment control over the price and dis- 
tribution of wheat flour was established 
in the Dominican Republic. This decree 
is designed to prevent speculation in 
wheat flour, which is the basic food 
product for a large proportion of the 
Republic’s population. Persons who 
trade in wheat flour without permission 
of the Controller or who fail to comply 
with the provisions of this decree or with 
regulations established by the Controller 
will be penalized. 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Licensing Requirements for 
Goods Imported Utnder the Regime of 
Special Temporary, Admission.—Addi- 
tional licensing requirements for goods 
imported into France under the regime 
of special temporary admission were an- 
nounced in the following notice to im- 
porters and exporters, published in the 
Journal Officiel of May 30, 1946: 


IMPORTATION FOR REEXPORTATION 
PROCEDURE IMEX 


I. Operations of Transformation 


It has become evident upon examination of 
the applications for import licenses addressed 
to the Service IMEX that, despite an ex- 
planatory note published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of December 20, 1945, the provisions of 
the notice to importers and exporters which 
appeared in the Journal Officiel of November 
25, 1945, are being misinterpreted. It ap- 
pears advisable to emphasize that the regime 
established by the above-mentioned text is 
for the purpose of assisting the resumption 
of exports, rendered difficult by scarcity of 
numerous raw materials on the internal 
market, and not that of making possible the 
manufacture of articles or products which 
will be placed at the disposition of internal 
or colonial consumption. 
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As a result, the Service IMEX cannot take 
favorable action on the applications which 
are presented to it unless the importer en- 
gages to reexport, after transformation, 
within as short a period as possible, the total 
amount of the imported product and unless, 
in addition, he furnishes adequate guaranties 
of the successful completion of the operation. 

It is therefore indispensable that the Serv- 
ice IMEX be able to determine quickly 
whether the contemplated operation satisfies 
these conditions. 


A. Engagement to Reexport 


In the first place, the Service IMEX must be 
prepared to verify whether the statements ap- 
pearing on the engagement to reexport rela- 
tive to the output coefficient and to the time 
of reexportation correspond to the actual con- 
ditions of the contemplated operation. 

Accordingly, it has been provided that, in 
the future, all applications for import li- 
censes must be accompanied by an IMEX 
form, filled out in triplicate, supplementing 
the engagement to reexport and having for its 
purpose the exact specification of the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

1. Nature and summary description of the 
reexported product. 

2. Proportion (in quantity and price) of 
the imported raw material per unit of manu- 
facture or of construction of the finished 
product (kilogram, meter, piece, unit, dozen, 
gross), account taken of the eventual wastage 
and an indication of this wastage. 

3. Indication of the invoice price to the 
foreign purchaser, supported, if possible, by 
the production of a pro forma invoice. 

In the absence of this: 

(a) Cost, ex factory without taxes; 

(b) Corresponding price provided for by the 
price order published in the Bulletin Officiel 
des Services des Prix in case the article in 
question has been made subject to price 
regulation. 

4. Anticipated duration of the transfor- 
mations and operations of a commercial 
character preceding reexportation; 

5. In case of reexportation of different 
types of articles, the percentage represented 
by each of them in the aggregate of the ex- 
portation, for instance, one-half scarves, one- 
half notions. 


B. Guaranty of Successful Completion of 
the Operation 


In the absence of a joint and several en- 
gagement by a “groupement” approved by 
the Ministry of National Economy, the ap- 
plicants must include with their file of doc- 
uments, at the time of their application for 
an import license, a bond subscribed to the 
Exchange Office by a bank which has been 
approved by the Ministry of Finance to stand 
as surety for occupants of public warehouses 
(decree-law of October 30, 1935, and decree 
of December 12, 1936). 

Model letters such as are to be addressed 
by importers to banks will be on file at the 
banks approved by the Trade Association of 
Banks. 


II. Resale on Account-Brokerage Operations 


The Service IMEX permits the carrying 
out of brokerage operations that were ren- 
dered particularly difficult during hostilities. 
At the same time, it is essential that these 
operations satisfy the following conditions: 

1. Integral reexportation within a period 
of 1 month, beginning from the date of de- 
livery of the foreign exchange required for 
the importation (unless special exception is 
granted by the Exchange Office). 

2. Previous opening of an irrevocable credit 
by the foreign purchaser. 
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Accordingly, each application for an import 
license presented by a broker to the Service 
IMEX must be accompanied by: 

1. A certified copy in conformity with the 
original of the pro forma invoice established 
by the foreign seller; 

2. A certified true copy of the original of 
the pro forma invoice established by the 
French seller; 

3. An IMEX form in triplicate. 

In addition, the importer must satisfy the 
credit establishment chosen by him at the 
time of the granting of the exchange to pay 
for the importation, that an irrevocable 
credit has been opened previously by the 
foreign buyer. 

Finally, the attention of importers desirous 
of reexporting is again directed to the neces- 
sity of filling out correctly the applications 
for import licenses (license model 002) pre- 
sented by them. This document must 
specify in detail: 

The specification of the imported mer- 
chandise in the terminology of the customs 
tariff and the exact tariff number; 

The indication of the value of francs of 
the imported article (French frontier value) ; 

The gross and the net weight of the said 
merchandise (in the event of multiple tariff 
positions, the indication of weight and value 
corresponding to each of the said positions) ; 

The terms of payment provided, which 
must be compatible with financial agree- 
ments in effect (check, transfer, credit, etc.) ; 

Finally, the customs office where the oper- 
ations of customs clearance will be effected. 


{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 11, 
1946, for previous announcement on this 
subject. |} 

Export Controls Relaxed on Additional 
Products; Restored on Others—Export 
permits are no longer required in France 
for a number of additional products and 
are again required for certain products, 
previously released from export control, 
according to Notices to Exporters pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of May 23, 
June 9, and August 3, 1946, supplement- 
ing the notice of February 10, 1946, and 
subsequent notices. 

The following products no longer re- 
quire export permits: 

Fresh celery and pimentos, salted and 
pickled vegetables, certain fresh peaches, 
pears, apples, and bilberries, certain 
juices or musts of fruits and berries, 
pectic juices or pectins, rum and tafia, 
cognacs less than 5 years old, canned 
anchovy fillets, and selected mother 
yeast; 

Fine faience and majolica; faience for 
table, toilet, and furnishing purposes; 
faience ware, imitation porcelain; col- 
ored, tinted, or undulated window glass; 
ceramic paving tiles and blocks, and 
stoneware except pipes; 

Cotton gloves, stockings and socks, and 
other cotton articles of all kinds, includ- 
ing clothing or parts of clothing, leather 
clothing of all kinds without parts of 
fur, lined or not with fabric; 

Silica gel, hand fire extinguishers and 
preparations to charge them, phosphor- 
ous sesquisulfide, bituminous varnishes 
and paints, worked cork (headgear), 
saddles, all kinds of natural and pre- 
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pared sponges, rubber erasers, and in- 
sulating flasks and other isothermic 
receptacles. 

The following products (French tariff 
numbers in parentheses), previously re- 
leased from export control, again require 
an export license: 

(372 A to E) Combed pure-wool yarn; 
(373 A to D) carded pure-wool yarn; 
(374) pure-wool yarn, combed or carded, 
twisted, for retail sale; (375) mixed wool 
yarn; (376) alpaca yarn, etc.; (377-378) 
hair yarn; (178 bis) abrasives, natural 
and artificial, rough, in chips or irregu- 
lar pieces, in grains, etc.; (89) wheat and 
yellow oats for sowing. 

(Ex 126, ex 126 bis, ex 126 quater, 
ex 127.) Vegetable drugs; Aconite, bella- 
donna, cascara, coca, coquelicot, datura, 
digitalis, drosera, ergot of rye, Saint Ig- 
natius beans, male fern roots, gelsemium, 
grindelia, guarana, hamamelis, hydras- 
tis, ipecac, jaborandi, jalap, henbane, 
lobelia, nux vomica, passiflora, piscidia, 
polygala, cinchona, sarsaparilla, sima- 
ruba, valerian, and viburnum. | 

Crimson clover and lucerne seed, pre- 
viously released from export control 
until August 1, 1946, may continue to 
be exported without a permit until fur- 
ther notice. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


27, May 18, and June 1, 1946, for previous 
announcements. | 


French Indochina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Continue Under Strict Gov- 
ernment Control.—Because of a short- 
age of many goods essential to the re- 
habilitation of Indochina and because of 
the scarcity of foreign exchange, imports 
are still subject to strict Government 
control. Except in rare instances, all 
purchases abroad for Indochina con- 
tinue to be made through the Supply 
Center for Indochina, or Centre d’Ap- 
provisionnement de l’Indochine (CAIC), 
in Paris, an agency estabished in October 
1945. The New York office of CAIC is 
located at 44 Beaver Street, having re- 
cently assumed the purchasing for In- 
dochina formerly done by the French 
Colonial Agency at 111 Broadway. 

Import procedures in Indochina begin 
with the importing firms, which have 
been organized into a syndicate under 
_ the title “Le Syndicat des Importateurs 
d’Indochine.” This syndicate deter- 
mines which commodities are deemed 
necessary for the reconstruction of the 
country, the amounts required, and, if 
the goods are not available in France or 
the French Empire, recommends their 
purchase abroad. The quantities of mer- 
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chandise are, however, limited to the 
averages for each commodity imported 
from 1937 through 1939. 

The recommendations of the import- 
ers’ syndicate are then submitted for 
approval to the Economic Services, an 
agency of the Indochina Government. 
Special committees of experts determine, 
before it is approved, the merits of each 
recommendation in relation to national 
requirements. 

A list of commodities approved by the 
Economic Services for import is sub- 
mitted to the Supply Center in Paris, 
with the request that purchases be made 
and the goods shipped to Indochina. 
The CAIC first considers the market in 
France. When merchandise is not avail- 
able there, it seeks to make purchases 
through offices in New York, London, or 
Calcutta. The CAIC acts also as the 
shipper of the merchandise, which is 
consigned to Indochina under the 
agency’s own name. Payment is made 
by funds set aside by the French treasury 
in Paris for this purpose. 

Under exceptional circumstances, the 
Economic Services permit direct impor- 
tation from abroad without processing 
through the Supply Center. In these 
cases, import licenses are issued, and 
foreign exchange is made available 
through the Exchange Control Office. 

Imported goods are allocated to each 
member of the importers’ syndicate on 
a pro-rata basis, the amounts of each 
commodity being determined by the im- 
porter’s volume of trade in that commod- 
ity from 1937 through 1939, in relation to 
the volume of trade of the other import- 
ers who are members of the syndicate. 
When an importer’s share of goods has 
been determined, he presents a docu- 
ment against cash and obtains his mer- 
chandise. He must pay the CAIC, how- 
ever, a commission of 5 percent over and 
above all other charges, which include 3 
percent for insurance. The importer 
pays necessary customs duties in the 
usual manner. 

Prices at which imported goods can be 
sold must be approved by the Central 
Price Committee, also an agency of the 
local government. Profits realized from 
the sale of imported merchandise by 
members of the importers’ syndicate are 
distributed on a pro-rata basis which is 
determined by the relative trade position 
of the importing firms during the years 
1937 through 1939. 

Upon recommendation of the Central 
Price Committee and the decision of the 
Federal Commission for Economic Af- 
fairs, a distribution tax may be placed on 
any or allimports. The twofold purpose 
of the tax is to remove money from circu- 
lation in order to check inflation and to 
cover losses in transit of merchandise 
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purchased and imported by CAIC. So 
far, this tax has been levied on most 
goods imported since the end of the war, 
with the result that prices to consumers 
are considerably enhanced. Even $0, 
prices of some goods produced locally are 
higher than those of similar importeg 
commodities. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control of Imports Under Official In. 
quiry.—A commission has been appointed 
by the Governor of the Gold Coast, Brit. 
ish West Africa, to investigate the effect 
of import controls in that country, ac- 
cording to an official announcement. 

Under the terms of reference the com- 
mission is to inquire into the conduct and 
management of the Supplies Depart- 
ment and of the Customs Department of 
the Gold Coast, since August 1939, in re. 
gard to the following matters: (a) The 
exercise and operation by the Depart- 
ments generally of the emergency powers 
and wartime controls, especially in rela- 
tion to the granting of import licenses, 
the allocation of supplies to firms and 
individuals in the Gold Coast, the United 
States dollar transactions for the Gold 
Coast; (b) whether there is any justifica- 
tion for allegations made to the govern- 
ment that these powers and controls 
have been exercised and operated by 
these departments contrary to the policy 
and principles declared by government, 
so as unjustifiably to favor certain firms 
and individuals to the exclusion of 
others, and in such manner as to cause 
public disquiet. Hearings were expected 
to commence at Accra on August 30. 


Haiti 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 


at Port-au-Prince 


At the close of the Haitian fiscal year, 
terminating September 30, 1946, a favor- 
able balance of trade was registered 
amounting to 34,509,000 gourdes—the 
highest level since the record year 
1918-19 (gourde=$0.20 U. S. currency). 
In 1943-44 there was an export excess of 
only 19,791,970 gourdes. Haiti’s foreign 
commerce for September was valued at 
18,930,000 guordes, divided as follows: 
Imports, 8,641,000 guordes, and exports, 
10,289,000. 

During the war years, Haiti enjoyed 4 
gradually increasing foreign demand for 
its products, at rising prices. However, 
shipping shortages and other factors 
limited imports from the United States, 
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with the result that a backlog of pur- 
chasing power has now been accumu- 
lated. Insofar as the subject concerns 
the foreign-trade account, Haiti is today 
in a more favorable position than at any 
time during the last 25 years. 

Shortages of cooking oil, soap, and, in 
some cases, textiles are still acute, and 
general retail movement is retarded by 
this factor. 

In response to the Haitian exporters’ 
uncompromising rejection of the recent 
proposal of Haitian Secretary of Com- 
merce Rigaud relating to governmental 
participation in the Haitian coffee indus- 
try (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
19, 1946), the Secretary countered with 
a second proposal. The original plan, 
in essence, proposed to make the Gov- 
ernment the sole exporter of coffee from 
Haiti, while exporters, although furnish- 
ing the capital for these operations, 
would receive only such profits or com- 
missions as specified by the Government. 
The latest plan proposed contains some 
elements of an excess-profit tax princi- 
ple, establishing a graduated tax sched- 
ule based on the f. 0. b. prices of Haitian 
coffee. Coupled with the tax, however, 
are provisions which give the proposed 
“National Coffee Office” the power to act 
in the capacity of a private commercial 
organization with the right to buy and 
sell coffee in the domestic market as well 
as to sell abroad. In addition, the Na- 
tional Coffee Office would have the power 
to reject all contracts negotiated by ex- 
porters for the sale of coffee in cases 
where the price and conditions of sale 
were held to be disadvantageous to the 
national coffee industry. 

Again, the coffee exporters flatly re- 
jected the proposal and, in a counter- 
proposal, would divest the National Cof- 
fee Office of all of its commercial as- 
pects. The exporters were agreeable to 
the establishment of a National Coffee 
Office having purely regulatory powers, 
but not to possess the right to buy and 
sell in the Haitian coffee market in com- 
petition with private enterprise. 

In a swift change in the Cabinet ef- 
fected late in October, Secretary of 
Commerce Rigaud (the author of these 
Government proposals) resigned his of- 
fice. The ultimate effect of his resigna- 
tion on the coffee situation is unpre- 
dictable at the moment, although, 
despite the uncertainty now prevailing, 
coffee harvesting is progressing nor- 
mally. Prospects for this year’s coffee 
crops are very good, estimates of pro- 
duction running as high as 400,000 80- 
kilogram bags, as compared with 280,000 
bags last year. 

Total governmental receipts at the end 
of the current fiscal year (October 1, 
1945 to September 30, 1946) showed an 
increase over the income of the preced- 
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ing fiscal year, amounting to 44,557,227 
gourdes as compared with 41,980,043 for 
the preceding year. 

The unobligated Treasury surplus at 
the end of the current fiscal year totaled 
7,075,834 gourdes, representing an in- 
crease over last year’s surplus of 6,832,- 
894 gourdes. 

The 1945-46 fiscal year, moreover, 
closed with a gross public debt in the sum 
of 49,488,437 gourdes, as compared with 
52,936,369 gourdes for the preceding fis- 
cal period. 


Iceland 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation of Income of Foreigners.— 
Icelandic income tax must now be paid 
by foreigners employed or residing in 
Iceland for 3 months or more, under a 
provisional law promulgated on Septem- 
ber 12, 1946, according to an airgram 
from the American Legation, Reykjavik. 
This law is said to have the purpose of 
taxing seasonal and short-term workers 
from Denmark and the Faeroe Islands. 


India 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Soda Ash: Duty Refund on Imports 
for Use in the Glass Industry Contin- 
wed.—The protection accorded the glass- 
manufacturing industry of India since 
June 22, 1935, in the form of a refund 
of a part of the import duty on soda ash 
imported for use in making glass, has 
been continued for a further period of 1 
year, effective from June 22, 1946. 

It is reported, however, that this pro- 
tective measure will be subject to further 
review by the Government of India, 
should soda-ash production in India rise 
to an adequate level. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 


ber 2, 1944, for previous announcements on 
this subject.] 


Tea: Export Tax (Cess) Reduced.— 
The special tax, known as cess, which 
is levied on tea, at export, has been re- 
duced in British India from 1 rupee and 
4 annas per 100 pounds to 1 rupee per 
100 pounds, effective May 1, 1946. (An 
anna is one-sixteenth of a rupee. The 
rupee is equal to $0.301567.) 

Import Restrictions Relaxed on Addi- 
tional List of Products from Empire 
Sterling Area.—Additional commodities 
have been added to the list of goods 
which may be imported into India from 
British Empire countries in the sterling 
area under Open General License No. 
VII, by a notice of the Department of 
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Commerce of the Government of India, 
published September 17, 1946. 

Various classes of industrial equip- 
ment, chemicals, minerals, and mineral 
oils are affected by this action on the 
part of the Government of India. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
14 and December 22, 1945, and February 2, 


March 9 and July 27, 1946, for previous an- 
nouncements on this subject.] 


International 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Inter-American Coffee Quota Agree- 
ment Extended for Another Year.—A 
protocol, extending for 1 year from Oc- 
tober 1, 1946, the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement of November 28, 1940, has 
been signed by the United States and all 
the 14 coffee-producing countries of 
Latin America which signed the original 
agreement. 

This agreement, originally made for 
a period of 3 years, has been extended 
year by year, and will now continue in 
force until September 30, 1947. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 7, 1940, for a detailed announcement of 


the signature and terms of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Agreement. | 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Italy-Poland Trade Agreement.— 
Italo-Polish commercial and payments 
agreements signed October 10, 1946, pro- 
vide for the export by Poland of 750,000 
tons of coal to the value of $10,000,000 in 
return for Italian exports largely from 
heavy industry, according to the Italian 
press. 

The agreements reportedly contain 
provision for Polish purchases of Italian 
industrial products up to $40,000,000 over 
a 4-year period. 

A special agreement provides for the 
emigration of 5,000 Italian workers, in- 
cluding 2,000 miners, to Poland. 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of the Exchange of Inter- 
national Reply Coupons With Italy and 
the Vatican City State—Effective at 
once, the exchange of international reply 
coupons with Italy (including Sicily and 
Sardinia) is resumed, according to Post- 
master General’s Order No. 32907, dated 
October 3, 1946, and published in the Pos- 
tal Bulletin (Washington) of October 8, 
1946. 
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Malayan Union 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Many Commodities Made 
Subject to License-——A Prohibition of 
Exports Order, which went into effect on 
July 18, 1946, prohibits the export of a 
large number of commodities from the 
Malayan Union except under license. 
Items which require a license for export 
to any destination are live cattle, swine, 
sheep, goats, and carcasses or parts 
thereof, except draft cattle used between 
Johore and Singapore; cigarettes and 
other manufactured tobacco; raw gold, 
pig iron, and pig lead; ores and minerals 
of all kinds except coal, tin, or tin ore; 
scrap metals of all kinds; timber; lizard 
skins, rhinoceros horns, elephant tusks, 
seladang horns, bird skins and plumage; 
guano and other fertilizers; acetic and 
formic acid; cotton yarn, woven piece 
goods, including sarongs, and imported 
wearing apparel of all kinds except that 
exported by private individuals for per- 
sonal use; fishing materials of all kinds; 
petroleum and all petroleum products in- 
cluding kerosene and lubricants; and im- 
ported goods of all kinds except those 
exported by travelers as part of per- 
sonal effects, and curios and luxury items 
of oriental manufacture. 

Items which require a license for ex- 
port to all destinations other than the 
island of Singapore are foodstuffs for hu- 
man consumption, including drinks, 
with the exception of small amounts for 
travelers and small gift packets of tea 
and coffee sent by parcel post; foodstuffs 
of all kinds for animal consumption, in- 
cluding oil, oil cake, and meal; coal, tin, 
and tin ore; firewood and charcoal; 
copra, palm kernels, and natural gums; 
edible oils and fats of all kinds; un- 
dressed hides and leather; plantation 
rubber and rubber latex; and derris. 

In all cases, the export license must be 
signed by or on behalf of the Controller 
of Customs, who may cancel or revoke 
it in his absolute discretion at any time 
before exportation of the goods to which 
such license refers. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Latest Netherlands Import Regula- 
tions Concerning Gift Packages.—I. 


Duties, taxes, and fees: Ordinary im- 
port duties on imports into the Nether- 
lands are temporarily suspended, but it 
is assumed that such duties will apply 
again at some future date, according to 
a report from the American Embassy at 
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The Hague. However, “duties in lieu 
of excise” and/or excise taxes are col- 
lected at present on such articles as 
tobacco, alcohol, and sugar, and on prod- 
ucts containing these substances. All 
articles sent are subject to an “import 
tax” of 4 percent which is collected on 
the landed cost value of the package, 
increased by the amount of the import 
tax. For reasons of expediency, this tax 
is usually computed at one twenty- 
fourth of the declared or estimated value 
of the packages. No import tax is col- 
lected on packages valued at 5 guilders 
(about $1.90) or less. The Netherlands 
post offices collect a “declaration fee” of 
0.25 guilder on all packages sent by par- 
cel post. Import-license fees, possibly 
ranging from 0.75 to 5 percent of the 
declared value are collected if and when 
an import license is required. (See I 
which follows.) 

II. Import licenses: Import licenses 
are required for gift packages valued at 
25 guilders or more, and must be ap- 
plied for by the Netherlands recipient 
who must furnish a statement to the 
effect that the package is a genuine gift 
and does not involve a payment obliga- 
tion on his part. 

III. Customs declarations: If a pack- 
age is accompanied by a customs decla- 
ration, the customs officials generally 
will assume that the declared value is 
correct, and the excise and import taxes 
will be assessed accordingly. However, 
customs officers are authorized to have 
packages opened in order to check on 
the declared contents. 

If a customs declaration has not been 
made out, the average value of a gift 
package is assumed to be 24 guilders, 
thus requiring payment of an import tax 
of 1 guilder plus 0.25 guilder if sent by 
parcel post, regardless of a possibly lower 
value. 

NoTtE.—The regulations under I and II 
apply also on gift packages brought into 
the Netherlands by travelers. 

Parcel-Post Regulations on Shipments 
to the Netherlands.—The following par- 
cel-post regulations apply on the sending 
of gift and commercial packages from 
the United States to the Netherlands, 
according to Postal Bulletins of May 9 
and August 1, 1946: 

Ordinary (unregistered and _ unin- 
sured) parcel-post packages may weigh 
up to 44 pounds and may be sealed with 
wax, lead seals, or the like. Three cus- 
toms-declaration tags, a dispatch note, 
and a parcel-post sticker must be at- 
tached to each parcel-post package. 
There are no postal restrictions as to 
the number of parcels to be mailed in any 
one week to any one person. 

Dutiable articles are permissible in 
letter mail or in “‘small-packet”’ mail, and 
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may be registered, provided a green labe] 
is affixed to each letter or package show- 
ing that the articles are to be submitted 
to the customs authorities at desting. 
tion for examination. A customs declg. 
ration must be inclosed. 

Customs declarations and green labels 
are not required on printed matter (in. 
cluding magazines) weighing up to 4 
pounds 6 ounces, nor on single volumes 
of books weighing up to 6 pounds 9 
ounces, if sent as “printed matter” by 
regular mails. Each package must be 
marked “magazines” or “book,” accord- 
ing to content. 

The Post Office will supply customs 
declarations and green labels. 

Export of vegetables from the Nether. 
lands into British Zone of Germany— 
In the latter part of September 1946, an 
agreement was concluded between the 
Netherlands and the British Govern- 
ment concerning the exportation of 
Netherlands winter vegetables into the 
British-occupied zone of Germany, ac- 
cording to Netherlands press reports. 
The Netherlands will supply the British 
occupation authorities with 100,000 
metric tons of winter vegetables, con- 
sisting mainly of kale, carrots, red beets, 
and so-called Swedish turnips, which will 
be paid for in pounds sterling. A price 
was agreed upon on the basis of the 1946 
cost price. Shipments will be made from 
the end of September 1946 through April 
1947. The vegetables are to be distrib- 
uted among the civilian population of 
the Rhine Province and of Westphalia. 

These 100,000 tons represent approxi- 
mately the actual vegetable surplus of 
the Netherlands, it was stated, and equal 
about two-thirds of the prewar Nether- 
lands vegetable exports to Germany. 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tariff Commission Created.—A per- 
manent organization, to be known as the 
Tariff Commission, made up of three 
members to be appointed by the Execu- 
tive for a period of 6 years (except two of 
the three first appointments which will 
be 2- and 4-year appointments) was 
created as part of the Ministry of Finance 
and Treasury in Panama by Law No. 25, 
dated August 30, 1946, and published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of September 30, 1946. 

This Commission is charged with 
studying the financial and economic re- 
sults of the existing customs laws on 
agricultural production, industrial and 
commercial development, taking into 
account the subsistence cost for the 
laboring class; studying consular and 
import duties, as well as the classification 
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of articles in the tariff; studying inter- 
national trade and its effects on the na- 
tional economy through the operation of 
commercial treaties, tariff laws, export 
pounties, and transportation charges; 
giving information, making recommen- 
dations, preparing projects and in gen- 
eral orienting all national action on tariff 
matters; and studying decisions made in 
applying the tariff, and reviewing and 
deciding appeals from decisions made by 
customs officials. 

The Tariff Commission was assigned 
three immediate tasks: (1) The prep- 
aration of a project of a new customs 
tariff to be presented not later than 1948 
to the Legislative Assembly. This pro- 
jected tariff is to adopt the customs no- 
menclature prepared by the League of 
Nations but adapted to the economy of 
Panama; adjust the import duties in gen- 
eral, reducing those on prime necessities, 
with a view to increasing the reexport 
trade; consolidate the consular and im- 
port duties but still charging consular 
duties to firms enjoying duty-free im- 
portation; and accord tariff protection 
only to agricultural and commercial en- 
terprises which will contribute to the 
raising of the general standard of living. 
(2) The preparation of a project of law 
to determine which cases should be 
granted exemption from import duty so 
as to increase the economic activity and 
the national standard of living, with the 
consideration that the exemption can- 
not be given except by law, that exemp- 
tions must be authorized by the Ministry 
of Finance and Treasury upon advice of 
the Tariff Commission, and must be ap- 
proved by the National Assembly or by 
the Permanent Legislative Commission. 
(3) The preparation of a project of an 
organic tariff law. 

Import-Duty Changes on Numerous 
Commodities Effected, New Tax on Im- 
ports Created, and Export Taz on Coco- 
nuts Increased.—_Import duties on alco- 
holic beverages and leather products in 
general, including footwear, and on cer- 
tain other articles were substantially in- 
creased, although there were some de- 
creases; the export tax on coconuts was 
tripled; and a new tax of 0.02 balboa (1 
balboa 1 U.S. dollar) per each pack- 
age imported into Panama was created 
by Panamanian Law No. 49, dated 
September 24, 1946, to become effective on 
January 1, 1947, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of September 30, 1946. 

Alcoholic beverages, leather products, 
footwear and other items, the import 
duties on which are increased, also those 
which are decreased, with their tariff- 
item numbers and the new import-duty 
rates which will apply from January 1, 
1947, are shown below in balboas, per 
gross kilogram (except when otherwise 
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indicated) with present rates in paren- 
theses: 


Tariff item No. 139, cabbage 0.25 (0.05); 157 
bis, potatoes 0.20 (0.10); 322, Chinese spirits, 
commonly known as Chinese wines, per liter, 
1.90 (1.60); 323, common spirits and their 
compounds with more than 55.6° Gay-Lussac 
(111.2 American proof) or 21° Cartier, per 
liter 2.20 (1.90); 324, common spirits and 
their compounds, not specified, up to 55.6° 
Gay-Lussac or 21° Cartier, per liter 1.20 
(1.60); 325, anisette up to 55.6° Gay-Lussac 
or 21° Cartier, per liter 1.90 (1.60); 326, cognac 
or brandy up to 55.6° Gay-Lussac or 21° 
Cartier, per liter 1.90 (1.60); 327, gin up to 
55.6° Gay-Lussac or 21° Cartier, per liter 1.90 
(1.60); 328, orange liqueur up to 55.6° Gay- 
Lussac or 21° Cartier, per liter 1.90 (1.60); 
329, rum up to 55.6° Gay-Lussac or 21° Car- 
tier, per liter 1.90 (1.60); 330, rossolis cordial, 
up to 55.6° Gay-Lussac or 21° Cartier, per 
liter 1.90 (1.60); 331, whisky, up to 55.6° Gay- 
Lussac or 21° Cartier, per liter 1.90 (1.60); 332, 
mild liqueurs or light beverages such as 
punch-cream and others of this type which 
contain up to 12° of alcohol, per liter 0.30 
(0.25); 332 bis, champagne cider, per liter 
0.70 (0.50); 333, fruit cordials or brandies and 
all other liqueurs and similar creams, per liter 
2.20 (1.90); 234, liqueurs or creams such as 
chartreuse, crémé de cacao, kummel, Father 
Kerman, peppermint, etc., per liter 2.20 (1.90); 
344, hides, fresh or dried, salted or dressed, 
with or without hair, whole or not, for tan- 
ning, free (0.15); 345, hides in the raw for 
tanning, free (0.15); 469, Diesel Oil and the 
like used as combustible, per gallon 0.04 
(free); 904, tanned leather, white or colored, 
such as kid, calf, chamois, moroccos, and 
other prepared leather, especially for foot- 
wear or for pocketbooks, brief cases or simi- 
lar articles, 0.40 (0.30); 905, dressed sheep- 
skins, natural, dyed or not, for shoe lining or 
similar uses, 0.16 (0.12); 906, patent leather, 
free (0.40); 907, tanned leather for harnesses 
and footwear, 0.60 (0.50) (Note: Ordinary 
sole leather 0.55); 910, ordinary slippers of 
leather, or imitation leather, dozen 1.86 
(0.12); 913, baby shoes, of leather, ani those 
of whatever type or material, dozen, 1.50 
(0.60); 915, shoes of leather or other material, 
not specified; (A) from sizes 2 to 8, for chil- 
dren, dozen 4.20 (2.40), (B), from 8'4 to 11, for 
children, dozen 6 (4), (C) from 11% to 2 for 
children, dozen, 7.60 (5.20), (D) from 244 and 
up, for adults, dozen, 18 (15); 922, brief cases 
and wallets of leather or imitation for men 
and women, 0.30 (free); 923, belts or straps of 
leather for men and women, with or without 
buckles of nonprecious metals, 0.30 (free) 
(Note: Belts or straps of leather with buckles 
of precious metals will be charged a duty of 
15 percent of the value of the buckle over and 
above the ordinary duty); 924, transmission 
belts of leather, 0.05 (free); 1031, woolen 
shirts, 20 percent ad valorem (free); 1035, 
silk shirts for men, 20 percent ad valorem 
(free); and 1039, cotton shirts, 20 percent ad 
valorem (free). 

Beer brewed in Panama, when exported, is 
exempt from the production tax, which was 
increased in this law from 0.0425 to 0.06 
balboa per liter. 

A charge of 0.02 balboa to be collected along 
with the import duty, on each package of 
merchandise imported into Panama by any 
method, was created by this law. 

The export tax of 0.50 balboa per 1,000 
coconuts established in article 6 of law 29 of 
1925 was increased to 1.50 balboas per thou- 
sand by article 20 of this law. 

This law further provides that the import 
duties on tariff items 904, 905, 907, 910, 913, 
915, 922, 923, and 924 may be further in- 
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creased up to an amount equal to the increase 
made by this law at the discretion of the 
Executive Power and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission, after a 2-year 
period from September 24, 1946. 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


Civil Air Agreement Concluded.—A 
civil air agreement was concluded be- 
tween Portugal and France on April 30, 
1946, although made public only recently 
by the Portuguese Government, accord- 
ing to a report of October 3, from the 
United States Embassy, Lisbon. 

The agreement itself follows the usual 
prevailing lines, such as the use of air- 
port facilities, aircraft fuel, lubricating 
oils and spare parts, safety and com- 
petency certificates, and admission and 
departure regulations. Prominent among 
the features incorporated in the annex 
and appended documents are: The regu- 
lation of capacity of transportation, the 
recognition by both parties that certain 
services are of greater interest to one 
than the other, and the restriction of the 
right to pick up and discharge inter- 
national traffic on certain routes situated 
between the signatory countries and ad- 
joining countries. 

All French aircraft flying over Portu- 
gal, under the agreement, are required to 
land at Lisbon unless prior permission to 
bypass that city has been obtained. This 
is in conformity with the Portuguese en- 
deavor to require foreign commercial air- 
craft flying over that country to stop at 
Lisbon. 

The agreement may be terminated 12 
months after notice of such desire is 
given by either contracting party to the 
other, or it may be amended or modified 
by mutual consent of both parties. 


United Kingdom 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Certain Restrictions on Mailing of Un- 
solicited Gift Parcels Removed.—The 
president of the British Board of Trade 
recently announced that the restrictions 
on the gross weight, frequency of mail- 
ing, and weight of food contents of un- 
solicited gift parcels admitted into the 
United Kingdom have been removed. 

Parcels containing bona-fide unsolic- 
ited gifts may now be accepted for mail- 
ing to the United Kingdom up to the 
weight limit of 22 pounds and without 
limitation as to weight of food contents 
or frequency of mailing. The parcels 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


Hops PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE, BELGIUM 


Production: of hops in Belgium in 1946 
is expected to amount to at least 700 
tons, as compared with 1945 production 
of 570 tons. Trade estimates of produc- 
tion are much higher than those of the 
Government, and the trade is expecting 
a crop in 1946 of about 1,000 tons, as 
compared with their estimate for last 
year of 700 tons. 

Imports during the hops year ended 
September 30, 1946, amounted to 1,215 
tons, of which 500 came from Germany, 
250 from Czechoslovakia, and 465 from 
the United States, according to trade 
sources. 

It is likely that Belgium’s imports of 
hops in 1947 will come primarily from 
Czechoslovakia, where they can be 
bought with Belgian francs without ex- 
change difficulty. Belgians prefer the 
Czech and Bavarian type of hops. 

Before the war Belgian breweries con- 
sumed annually about 3,000 metric tons 
of hops—half fresh and half over-age 
hops. 

During the hops year (ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1946) Belgian consumption of 
hops was at about half the prewar rate, 
with no rise in consumption in prospect. 

The Hops Federation of Poperinghe 
reports that about 20 percent of the 1945 
Belgian hops harvest remains unsold, 
and the prices offered are less than cost 
of production. 

Stocks of hops in breweries are light, 
but nevertheless are larger than they 
were a year ago. The market was very 
quiet toward the last of August 1946, as 
buyers everywhere were expecting a 
lowering of prices because of large sup- 
plies expected throughout Europe, with 
demand reduced because of the cereals 
shortage. 

Before the war, Belgium, although a 
large net importer of hops, also was an 
exporter—chiefly to Germany, the Union 
of South Africa, France, and the United 
States. In 1940, 842 metric tons were 
exported, a high for the 15-year period 
1930-45. The only recent exports from 
Belgium were small quantities of over- 
age hops, export of which was authorized 


on May 8, 1946, by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. The authorization was for 100 
tons, but only a small amount was actu- 
ally exported, which consisted for the 
most part of 1-pound packages, destined 
for the retail trade. The Ministry of 
Food Supply has been unwilling to per- 
mit the export of any hops which were 
not over-age, but this question will soon 
be reopened, and it is possible that ex- 
ports may be permitted in the near 
future. 


WINE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
PORTUGAL 


Production of wine in Portugal in 
1946 is estimated at 8,384,000 hectoliters 
(1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons), as com- 
pared with 10,480,000 hectoliters in 1945 
and 14,506,878 hectoliters in 1944. 
Average yearly production for the period 
1934-43 was 8,206,369 hectoliters. Re- 
cently the principal markets have been 
Brazil, Switzerland, and Sweden, with 
small quantities going to France and Bel- 
gium. 

Exports of port wine during the first 
half of 1946 totaled 6,801,655 hectoliters, 
as compared with 1,943,302 hectoliters in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 











New OPA Action on Pulp- 
wood Imported From 
Three Canadian Provinces 


Pulpwood imported from the 
three Canadian Provinces of Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia has been suspended from 
price control, the Office of Price 
Administration announces. 

The suspension, effective Octo- 
ber 31, 1946, follows a determina- 
tion that ceiling prices established 
by the Canadian Prices and Trade 
Board on pulpwood for export are 
sufficient to insure satisfactory 
price control, and no purpose will 
be served in having parallel OPA 
ceilings. 

The increase in price ceilings for 
this pulpwood, effective October 30, 
was granted for the benefit of those 
who had been selling for some time 
on an adjustable pricing basis. 




















Chemicals 


PURCHASE OF INSECTICIDES, ARGENTINA 


Under an arrangement concluded by 
the Indian Trade Mission in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina will be able to purchase 
from India insecticides with which to 
fight the locust plague. 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION OF Barium 
SULFATE 


The production of barium sulfate in 
Argentina, like sulfur production, is g 
war-born industry which has continued, 
Output is now sufficient to supply the 
country’s needs, and amounts to about 
6,000 metric tons annually—400 tons of 
the white and 5,600 tons of the impure 
variety. 


FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS IN U. S. ZONE 
OF GERMANY 


Nitrogen fertilizer requirements in the 
United States zone of Germany for the 
period of July 1946 to June 1947 are esti- 
mated at 100,000 metric tons, of which 
about 52,000 tons can be produced in the 
zone or recovered from German ammuni- 
tion. It is expected that 45,000 tons 
will be obtained from ordnance plants in 
the United States which have been con- 
verted to fertilizer production and from 
surplus production of nitrogen in the 
French and British zones. 

Requirements of phosphate fertilizer 
in 1946-47 have been set at 130,000 tons, 
of which 14,000 can be produced in the 
United States zone. A United States or- 
ganization has offered 27,000 tons of 
magnesium phosphate to OMGUS for use 
in Germany. 

The Combined Food Board has allo- 
cated 494,000 metric tons of potash for 
shipment from Germany. Potash re- 
quirements in the United States zone 
from July 1946 to June 1947 will be 
150,000 tons of K,O, of which 100,000 
tons can be produced in the zone. 


EXPORTS OF ROTENONE-BEARING PLANTS, 
PERU 


Peru’s exports of rotenone-bearing 


roots in 1945 increased 36 percent in 
quantity and 23 percent in value over 
those in 1944, according to statistics of 
the Superintendency General of Customs. 
In 1945 they amounted to 3,650 metric 
tons valued at 9,400,000 soles, compared 
with 2,682 tons worth 7,600,000 soles, in 
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1944. (1 Peruvian sole=$0.1538 U. S. 
Currency). — 
PoLAND’s SUPPLY OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


The total quantity of chemical fer- 
tilizers available in Poland for the 1946 
fall season amounts to 300,000 metric 
tons, or approximately 100,000 tons more 
than was used in the fall season in pre- 
war years. 

Fertilizers will be sold in unlimited 
quantities on a credit basis in the Re- 
covered Territories, according to a deci- 
sion of the Economic Committee of the 
Council of Ministers. In the remaining 
sections of the country, 50,000 tons have 
been allowed for credit sales. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
PORTUGAL 


Sulfur production in Portugal in the 
first quarter of 1946 amounted to 2,693 
metric tons, compared with 1,946 tons 
in 1945. Production is from pyrites by 
the Orkla process at the Sao Domingo 
mines. 

In the first quarter of 1945, 2,510 tons 
were imported; there were no imports of 
sulfur in the first quarter of 1946. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Sweden had 10 fertilizer plants in op- 
eration in 1944, according to a prelimi- 
nary survey of industry in that year pub- 
lished in Kommersiella Meddelanden. 
The value of sales production was 
33,438,000 crowns, or approximately 
$7,990,000. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss imports of chemicals for indus- 
trial use have increased steadily in value 
during each 6-month period—January 
to June 1945, June to December 1945, 
and January to June 1946. They 
amounted to 16,969,000, 51,918,000, and 
116,475,000 francs, respectively, or ap- 
proximately $3,900,000, $11,940,000, and 
$26,790,000. 


ACETYLENE-BLACK PropucTIOn, U.S.S. R. 


Acetylene black is now being produced 
in the U. S. S. R. at a plant in Irkutsk, 
according to the Soviet press. The ma- 
terial formerly has been imported from 
Canada. 

Production is by incomplete combus- 
tion of acetylene in a special reactor, and 
has amounted so far to about 4,000 kilo- 
grams of high-grade black. It is claimed 
that the domestic product will be able to 
replace imported acetylene black. 


Construction 


CHAMBER-OF-COMMERCE BUILDING 
PLANNED, PANAMA 


A building to house the Panama Cham- 
ber of Commerce is to be built in the city 
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Sea Beckons Norway 
Fair Sex 


For the first time in the history 
of the Kristiansand Seaman’s 
School (Norway) women students 
are now enrolled in what has hith- 
erto been a man’s institution, ac- 
cording to an item released by the 
Norwegian Information Service. 
Still more interesting is the fact 
that of the school’s 34 pupils, 10 
are of the allegedly gentler sex 
[Editor’s Note: “That’s what the 
man says!”]—some training for 
land positions while a majority are 
hoping to be placed aboard Norwe- 
gian vessels as telegraphists. 

The school’s director attributes 
this female interest in seafaring to 
a mere urge for adventure, but 
many in Norway are well aware that 
various young Norwegian lasses are 
already making careers for them- 
selves as radio officers aboard Nor- 
wegian merchant vessels. 























of Panama as soon as a suitable location 
is found. The building will cost $200,000. 
Consideration is being given to a plot of 
ground at El Cangrejo, near the site of 
the proposed Hotel Panama. 


PORT CONSTRUCTION, SWEDEN 


Of new quays, totaling 7,000 meters in 
length, proposed for Stockholm, 5,000 
meters will be completed during the next 
15 years and the remaining 2,000 meters 
will be constructed later. A recent sur- 
vey showed that 73 percent of all the 
freight arriving in Stockholm is carried 
by water. 

New quays totaling 550 meters in 
length under construction at Mastham- 
nen, Sodermalm, Sweden, are expected 
to be completed in 1948. 

Quays at Frihamnen, measuring 1,200 
meters at present, are to be doubled, and 
part of this work will be completed in 
1947. A warehouse planned for Frihau- 
ven will have a floor space of 20,000 
square meters. 

A pier planned at Kaknas will have a 
total quay length of 2,600 meters, and 
quays for unloading coal are to be built 
on Lake Malaren. Port construction is 
planned also at Vartahamnen. 


Electrical 
Equipment 
ARGENTINE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The value of imports of electrical 
goods into Argentina in the first half of 
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1945 was about 40 percent less than in 
the corresponding period of 1944, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. A general 
decrease in the value of exports also is 
reported. 

The value of Argentine trade in elec- 
trical machinery in the first half of 1945 
and the increase or decrease compared 
with the first half of the preceding year, 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


Argentine Trade in Electrical Machinery 
in January-June 1945; Increase or De- 
crease Compared With 1944 


[In thousands of pesos] 





| Jenu- | Increase 
a 





| “ary- or de- 
Item June crease, 
1945 | compared 
with 1944 
IMPORTS | 
Dynamos and motors over 4 hp_-_- 126 | —504 


Dynamos and motors up to 4 hp. _-| 1 —7 
Cable and wire over 5 mm. , covered | 


with cotton, rubber, ete_- 55 +55 
Cable and wire up to 5mm, , COV vered | 

with cotton, rubber, ete_______- -| 810 +708 
Cable and wire up to 5 mm., lead- 

neh ae RO Ss Sa Ni Sa A I 28 —15 
Cable and wire, enameled___________| 1 —38 
Other electric wires and cables_..__-| 273 | +250 
Flex, covered with cotton, wool, etc_| 376 | +246 


Telephone cables, unde rground, | 
lead-covered and steel or iron | 
CUNO RSs is 5 caged fhe | 58 +52 

Telephone cables, iron or steel, cov- | 
ered with cotton, gutta- percha, 





WG eccels sly 627 +167 
Parts for accumulators and batteries s.| 188 +104 
Accumulators for motor vehicles- - 29 +29 
Batteries__ is ; - 16 —5 
Ammeters and voltmeters.______ 6 —40 
Bulbs for lamps and valves________. 24 —14 
Radiotelephone ow =m 1 —14 
Receiving sets._______ d | 32 —2B 
Amplifiers. __. EME PP 22 +12 
Loud-speakers, metal_____- : 10 +8 
Rs idiotelephone er. errr 169 | +59 
Telephones___- Bho ‘ 26 | —77 
Telephone m ee ERS 62 | —95 
Telegraph material __ 13 | +6 
Switches, circuit bree akers, cut-outs, | 

fuses, ete___. ee 15 —31 
Change-over switches....._......... 10 | —130 
Incandescent lamps_......_.._____- 1, 557 | +993 
House-service meters__________- ; 33 | —653 
Insulating tubes. cece” 2 | 8 
Other electrical materials....________| 618 | —395 

| | 

Ex?orts | 
Accumulators, batteries and parts 53 | —190 
Telephone apparatus and accessories.| 248 | +188 
Radio apparatus and accessories - 125 | —10 


Lamps. -__- eke 2 | —48 
Other electrical materials... 383 | —462 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


CROP PRODUCTION, BRITISH ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


The 1946 crops (grains, potatoes, sugar 
beets, turnips, and oilseeds) in the 
British Zone of Germany, are expected 
to show improvement over the 1945 yield 
despite lack of sufficient fertilizers, and 
the relatively small increase in the 
amount of land under cultivation, ac- 
cording to estimates recently published 
by the Central Bureau for Food and 
Agriculture at Hamburg. 

The 1946 bread-grain crops, rye and 
wheat, show increases of about 297,000 
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and 82,000 tons, respectively. The 1946 
wheat crop is estimated at 537,900 tons, 
as compared with 456,200 tons, and rye 
at 1,117,300 tons, as against 820,200 tons. 
Oat and barley 1946 crops, estimated at 
906,200 and 215,900 tons, respectively, 
are slightly under the 1945 yields of 
913,900 and 245,500 tons, respectively, 
and mixed grain, 245,500 tons, showed a 
slight increase over the 229,500 tons in 
1945. 

The early potato crop which repre- 
sents less than 10 percent of the entire 
crop of the British Zone, is estimated at 
625,600 tons for 1946, as compared with 
520,600 tons in 1945. Late potatoes, 
which, aside from bread, are the back- 
bone of the German diet, also promise 
better results than last year’s crop. The 
1946 crop of late potatoes is estimated 
at 6,400,000 tons, representing an in- 
crease of 10 percent over the 1945 figure. 

Normally turnips are of no particular 
importance to Germany as a food. 
However, during the past winter and 
spring of 1946, when no potatoes were 
available in the cities, turnips became 
practically the only available food be- 
sides bread. They were not, however, 
available in sufficient quantities to meet 
the requirements at that time. Unfor- 
tunately no crop figures are available for 
the past 3 years. In 1946, however, cul- 
tivated areas totaled 59,300 hectares 
(hectare equals 2.471 acres), as com- 
pared with 65,400 hectares in 1945 and 
71,600 hectares in 1943. 

If the sugar-beet crop meets expecta- 
tions, an increase in the sugar ration 
may be possible, and efforts will be made 
to again produce high-quality grades of 
refined sugar. However, as the main 
sugar-growing districts of Germany are 
located in the Russian Zone they can no 
longer be considered as a source of sup- 
ply for the British Zone. No crop fig- 
ures are published for 1945 and 1946. In 
1943 and 1944, however, cultivated areas 
in the British Zone amounted to about 
116,000 hectares; corresponding crop fig- 
ures were 3,628,000 and 3,271,000 tons of 
beets. 

This year’s oilseed crop is unsatisfac- 
tory, though it does not seem to be a 
complete failure, as was believed at first. 
Total crop results for all varieties are 
estimated at 43,000 tons. Compared 
with yields of 100,000 tons and larger in 
former years, the result is meager. 


Output or CANNED Foops, U.S. S. R. 


The 80 canneries of the Soviet Food 
Ministry, U.S. S. R., are expected to sur- 
pass the 1945 output of canned foods 
by 24,000,000 cans. The average daily 
output of the food industry is approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 cans. 

Among the new products to be added 
to the present varieties of canned foods 
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U. S. Technical Periodicals 
Too Expensive? Swiss 
Think So 
Scientists and other Swiss sub- 

scribers to United States technical 

publications are expressing concern 

regarding an approximately 100- 

percent increase in foreign sub- 

scription rates which took place on 

July 1, 1946. 

The Centre de Documentation 
Electrotechnique points out that, 
although normal increases are con- 
sidered necessary, the present 
prices are prohibitive to most Swiss 
subscribers. 

Complaints are also made of “the 
apparent indifference of publishers 
in the United States to correspond- 
ence from their foreign sub- 
scribers.” 























will be dietetic foods and vegetable pu- 
rees for children. 


Cacao 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The Cocoa Institute of Bahia, Brazil, 
and local exporters report that the inter- 
mediate cacao crop which runs from 
May to September is expected to reach 
1,200,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, and 
the entire crop is estimated at 2,000,000 
bags. 

Exports of cacao beans from Bahia in 
July 1946 totaled 88,708 bags, as com- 
pared with 71,753 bags in July 1945. Ex- 
ports in August 1946 from the two ship- 
ping ports of Bahia and Ilheus amounted 
to 300,684 bags, as compared with 136,- 
533 bags in August 1945. 

Stocks of cacao beans in Bahia at the 
end of July 1946 totaled 290,668 bags, as 
compared with 160,222 bags at the end 
of July 1945. At the end of August 1946 
stocks amounted to 297,811 bags, as com- 
pared with 203,208 bags at the end of 
August 1945. 


Cacao Exports, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Exports of local cacao from Trinidad, 
British West Indies, during August 1946, 
amounted to 585,136 pounds, as com- 
pared with exports of 207,400 pounds in 
the corresponding month of 1945. 
Shipments in transit amounted to 223,- 
344 pounds in 1946; there were none in 
August 1945. 

Exports of cacao during the first 11 
months, October 1, 1945, to August 31, 
1946, of the crop year amounted to 
7,631,767 pounds, according to an unoffi- 
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cial source, of which the United States 
received 3,837,600 pounds, and the 
United Kingdom 2,444,979 pounds, 

Stocks as of August 31, 1946, were 
approximately 1,000,000 pounds, accu- 
mulated partly as a result of the uncer. 
tainty in the trade over price prospeets, 

As a matter of policy on the part of 
the Trinidad authorities, the Uniteg 
Kingdom is supplied with cacao from the 
early harvest. In the event of a paring 
down of the over-all crop estimate for 
the year, it often happens, as during the 
past year, that the British quota haq 
been satisfied when it was discovered 
that allocations had to be modified. 

Although it is too early to estimate the 
1946-47 crop, it may reach about 10,000,- 
000 pounds. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION AND 
EXporTs, NEW ZEALAND 


Factory butterfat production in New 
Zealand for 12 months beginning August 
1, 1945, through July 31, 1946, totaled 
318,899,558 pounds, as compared with 
377,318,040 pounds in 1944~—45, a decrease 
of 15.48 percent, according to the Dairy 
Board. Production in July 1946 was 
5,158,429 pounds, as compared with 
5,188,627 pounds in July 1945. 

Butter in store at the end of August 
1946 totaled 7,503 long tons, as against 
6,780 tons in August 1945. Cheese in 
store in August 1946 amounted to 2,840 
tons, as compared with 3,141 tons in 
August 1945. 

Data from the Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics show exports of butter in June 
1946 at 4,672 long tons, as compared with 
21,299 tons in June 1945. Cheese exports 
in June 1946 totaled 3,510 tons, compared 
with 6,559 tons in June 1945. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CURRANT, RAISIN, AND FIG INDUSTRIES, 
GREECE 


Greek production of dried fruits in 
1946 will be from 40 to 60 percent below 
prewar levels. Low vitality of the vines 
and unfavorable weather conditions are 
responsible for the reduced production. 
Labor costs for the harvesting and proc- 
essing of dried fruits are high, and tech- 
nical supervisors or sterilizing activities 
are scarce. Other marketing difficulties 
include the unavailability of packing and 
wrapping material, inadequate storage 
space, and uncertainties as to foreign 
outlets. 

Currant production in 1946 is esti- 
mated at about 60,000 metric tons. This 
is approximately 40 percent above 1945 
but less than one-half of the prewar 
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average. The yield is expected to be 
about 1,077 pounds per acre. 

The Greek Government is attempting 
to develop new markets for its currants. 
No restrictions are placed on exports. 
However, up to the first week in Septem- 
ber, no reports had been received of the 
issuance of export licenses. 

The Greek Currant Exporters’ Union 
has been investigating the possibilities 
for the sale of low-grade currants to the 
United States to be used for distillery 
purposes. They propose the exemption 
of these shipments from the United 
States Pure Food Regulations requiring 
sterilization of the edible product. They 
suggest the possibility of treating the 
low-grade currants with chemicals in or- 
der to render them inedible, but still fit 
for distillery purposes. The Union is also 
proposing the sale of edible currants to 
the United States military authorities 
(OMGUS) for use in the United States 
occupied area of Germany. 

The 1946 raisin-grape crop is esti- 
mated at about 20,000 metric tons or 62 
percent of the prewar average. Acreage 
planted to raisin grapes in Greece totals 
about 32,000 acres. 

Domestic consumption of raisins is es- 
timated at 5,000 metric tons annually. 
This will leave approximately 15,000 met- 
ric tons of the 1946 crop available for 
export. 

In the processing of raisins potassium 
carbonate is used to facilitate the drying. 
The annual prewar consumption of this 
chemical was approximately 800 metric 
tons. It is reported that 250 metric tons 
have been imported and that large quan- 
tities are available through open-market 
channels. The amount probably will be 
adequate for the small crop. 

Inquiries for the purchase of Greek 
raisins have been reported from Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States. 
Turkish raisins are competing in world 
markets with Greek raisins because of 
subsidies established by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, and also because of recent de- 
preciation of the Turkish currency in 
foreign exchange. 

The fig crop is estimated at about 
19,000 metric tons, or about 60 percent of 
prewar production. 

The war-damaged  fig-sterilization 
plants in the Messenia and Laconia areas 
have been repaired and are ready for 
use. However, it is reported that they 
are not as well equipped as in prewar 
years. 

The Office for the Protection of Greek 
Figs has been designated by the Govern- 
ment to concentrate approximately 5,000 
metric tons of figs. This is an attempt 
to insure for the producer a minimum 
stabilized price, and to negotiate the ex- 
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change of figs for other foodstuffs 
abroad. 

Interest is being expressed by exporters 
in the sale of figs to the United States. 
Export restrictions have been removed, 
and the Greek Economic Council is en- 
couraging exporters to seek foreign mar- 
kets. 

According to the Greek Office for the 
Protection of Figs, the export price of 
this fruit to the United States is ex- 
pected to be about 14.2 cents per pound 
f. o. b. Calamata. 


PRODUCTION OF OLIVES, GREECE 


The outlook for the 1846 crop of olives 
in Greece is good. About 96,000 metric 
tons of olive oil and 35,000 metric tons 
of edible olives will be produced, which 
is about 80 percent of the prewar average. 

The best estimates available on the 
production of olive oil and edible olives 
in Greece in recent years are shown in 
the following table: 


























| Olive oil Edible olives 
| 
ioe bisa ses Geman  meehee. ig 
Year | | Per- | Per- 
| Pro- | cent of} Pro- | cent of 
| duc- | 1935-39} duc- | 1935-39 
| tion aver- tion aver- 
age } age 
1,000 1,000 | 
metric metric 
tons tons 
1935-39 average _ _ _. 1121 100 144 100 
1940. __.- we a 85 416 36 
1941... 290 74 438 86 
1942 283 | 68 426 60 
1943 265 53 422 50 
1944... puke } 270 | 58 6) | & 
1945... . iaecest Se 84 442 | 95 
1946 pica ie 496 | 80 435 | 80 
| 
1 Supreme Economic Council of Greece. 
2 National Bank of Greece. 
3 Estimates by UNRRA,. 


4 Ministry of Agriculture, Greece. 
5 Not available. 
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The shortage of animal fats has in- 
creased the domestic consumption of 
olive oil. Inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities have been responsible for local 
scarcities. To meet this situation, the 
Greek Government has purchased quan- 
tities of olive oil. 

The consumption of edible olives was 
much above the prewar average of 21,300 
metric tons. This was largely attributed 
to lack of other foodstuffs. 

Restrictions on the export of edible 
olives, which went into effect in 1945, 
have been removed. During the first 
half of 1946 about 500 metric tons of 
the 1945 crop were exported. It is re- 
ported that shipments in July 1946 
reached about 700 metric tons, but com- 
plete information is not yet available on 
the destination of the shipments. 

Of the amount exported in the first 
half of 1946, the United States received 
296 metric tons, valued at $180,459. 

It is expected that as the prospects for 
larger crops become better and other 
food is more plentiful, the ban on exports 
of olive oil may be slackened or removed. 


BANANA EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


During the quarter ended June 30, 
1946, banana exports from Honduras 
totaled 4,065,522 stems, a decrease of 15 
percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1945 when 4,756,073 
stems were shipped, but 34 percent above 
the first quarter of 1946, when only 
3,032,798 stems were exported. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND SALES, 
PALESTINE 


Palestine’s 1946-47 citrus crop is of- 
ficially estimated at 10,290,000 cases, of 
which 17,500,000 cases are Shamouti 
oranges, 1,100,000 cases grapefruit, 
1,250,000 cases Valencia oranges, and 
440,000 cases lemons. 

A delegation of the Citrus Marketing 
Board has reached an agreement with 
the British Ministry of Food, by which 
6,500,000 cases of the 1946-47 crop are 
to be sold in England. This quantity 
represents 250 percent of the 1945-46 
sales to England and disposes of the bulk 
of fruit available for export. The pro- 
posed increase is attributed to the poor 
crops expected in Spain and South 
Africa this year, and, probably for the 
same reason, it has been stipulated that 
shipment should be completed not later 
than mid-February 1947. 

In view of the interest of Great Britain 
in obtaining as large a part of the 
Palestinian crop as possible, the attitude 
of the British negotiators toward the 
demand for higher prices was favorable 
and the price fixed for Shamoutis, Va- 
lencias, and grapefruit, of 16s. 9d. per 
case is more than 25 percent higher than 
the price paid in 1945-46, which was 13s. 
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The price includes costs for picking, 
packing, and transport to the Palestinian 
port; crates, however, will be provided 
for account of the purchaser. 

In addition to the contract with the 
British Ministry of Food, a contract for 
the sale of 250,000 cases to Eire has been 
concluded. Because of the unexpectedly 
large quantity of fruit purchased by the 
British Ministry of Food, a surplus of 
about 1,500,000 cases for export to other 
European countries remains available. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND SALES, 
SPAIN 


The Spanish 1945-46 citrus crop was 
badly damaged by the January 1946 
freeze. The orange crop was estimated 
at about 400,000 metric tons because 
about 300,000 metric tons were destroyed. 
Of the 400,000 metric tons suitable for 
market, about 220,000 tons were con- 
sumed in Spain and the remainder ex- 
ported. 

According to preliminary forecasts, the 
orange crop for the 1946-47 season will 
amount to approximately 500,000 metric 
tons. Of this total, it is estimated that 
250,000 tons will be consumed in Spain, 
and 250,000 tons exported. 

Almost half of the lemon crop was lost 
as a result of lack of fertilizer, which 
caused a large amount of fruit to fall to 
the ground, and the January frost. Of 
an estimated crop of 30,000 metric tons 
at the beginning of the season, not more 
than 15,000 tons were picked. Foreign 
purchasers were slow, principally be- 
cause of the high prices. British buyers 
report that they have made no contracts 
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in the Spanish market since 1941 because 
Spanish prices were above those in other 
producing areas. 

Exports of lemons amounted to 8,792 
metric tons, of which 2,978 metric tons 
went to Switzerland, 2,541 tons to Den- 
mark, 2,250 tons to Sweden, and the re- 
mainder to Norway, Belgium, France, 
and the Netherlands. 

Because of the small foreign and do- 
mestic demand for grapefruit, produc- 
tion has declined. The 1945-46 crop was 
estimated at 600 metric tons, of which 
477 tons were exported. 


TURKEY’S Fic INDUSTRY 


Turkey’s 1946 fig crop is estimated 
at 30,000 metric tons of edible figs and 
5,000 tons of industrial figs (Hordas). 

It is believed that there will be from 
8,000 to 10,000 tons of American-grade 
figs available for export to the United 
States this season. 

At the beginning of the fig season, 
which opened late in August 1946, the 
following quantities of figs were exported 
at official prices: 100 metric tons to 
Palestine, 50 metric tons to Switzerland, 
100 tons to Sweden, and 50 tons to 
Egypt. 

The local Agricultural Marketing Co- 
operatives Association, largest shipper of 
figs to the United States, has made alter- 
ations in its fig-manipulating plant this 
year to enable it to improve the quality 
and packaging of figs destined for the 
United States. It is believed that these 
measures were taken with a view to 
avoiding the rejections by the United 
States authorities which were experi- 











OPA said. 





Do You Ship Imported Bananas by Air? 
Affects You 


Importers who ship bananas by air may add the actual cost of air transpor- 
tation, not to exceed 8 cents a ton-mile, to the port-of-entry ceiling prices for 
this commodity, the Office of Price Administration announced recently. 

However, OPA made clear that before this allowance may be taken three 
provisions must be met: (1) the fruit must be ripe at the time of shipment, 
(2) the bananas must be cut from the stems and be in protective containers, 
and (3) each banana must be appropriately labeled as to point of origin, 
shipper’s name and the fact that it is air-borne. 
taken only if the goods are delivered directly to a retailer by the importer, 


The new action, effective October 21, 1946, will result in only a very slight 
increase at retail, OPA explained, because the cost of ripening the bananas 
after they are received in this country will be omitted. Also, only a small 
quantity of bananas are shipped by air, because this type of transportation is 
new and most importers ship in other ways. 

Data available to OPA show that air transportation of bananas is rapid 
and economical because the fruit can be loaded on the plane after it has been 
fully ripened, and it can be shipped cut from the stems in protective con- 
tainers, thereby cutting down the weight. 


average cost of such shipments is about 8 cents a ton-mile, OPA said. 


If So, This Ruling 


Also, the allowance may be 


The data also show that the 
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enced last season because of defective 
figs. 


figs left over from the 1945 fig crop, ang 
these have been purchased by the Tyr. 
kish Monopoly for alcohol distillation, 
Negotiations which had been going on 
between British interests and Turkish fig 
exporters were suspended because of the 
inability to agree on prices, the British 
having considered the prices asked by 
Turkish exporters as too high. It is be. 
lieved in Turkish business Circles that 
with the new high rate adopted for the 
Turkish lira on September 6, 1946, it wi 
be possible for British interests to pur. 
chase larger quantities of figs than was 
the case in 1945 or in previous years, 


Grain and Products 
RICE PRODUCTION, EGypT 


Egyptian production of rough rice in 
1946 may amount to between 803,250 and 
850,500 metric tons, which is equivalent 
to 530,000 to 565,000 metric tons of milled 
rice. 

A spokesman of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry, in a statement re- 
cently quoted by the local press, estimat- 
ed the exportable surplus of milled rice 
from the 1946 crop at 180,000 metric 
tons. However, all available evidence 
points to a surplus somewhat less than 
this, and an estimate of 150,000 tons 
seems more reasonable at this time. 

A committee composed of the Egyptian 
Ministers of Agriculture, Finance, and 
Commerce and Industry has been formed 
to negotiate the disposal of the surplus 
with the local British authorities. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, RHINE VALLEY, 
GERMANY 


An estimated 165,000 short tons of 
sugar will be produced in 1946 in Ger- 
many’s Rhine Valley between Cologne 
and Dueren. Of the total expected, 
77,000 short tons will be from local beets 
and 88,000 tons by refining raw sugar 
produced in Brunswick. It is estimated 
that the production of white sugar from 
local beets in 1946 will be three to four 
times as much as in the preceding year. 

The sugar factories in the Rhine Val- 
ley are able to process all the sugar beets 
obtained from the new crop. There are 
nine sugar factories located in the prin- 
cipal cultivation districts, and only one 
of these was damaged beyond repair. 
All other factories damaged by the war 
have been reconstructed and are able to 
operate at full capacity. Total capacity 
of the sugar factories is reported to be 
1,000,000 short tons of beets. Current 
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peet production in the Rhine Valley is 
expected to total 850,000 short tons. 


Iron and Steel 


TRON-ORE DEPOSITS DISCOVERED, U.S. 5S. R. 


Discovery of an iron-ore deposit (by 
means of magnetic equipment in an air- 
plane) in an area near Lake Sukko in 
the Karelo-Finnish Republic of the 
U.S. S.R. is reported by the Soviet press. 
Six cuts of 40 meters each were made by 
a prospecting party and all of the cuts 
indicated the presence of a sizable de- 
posit. A number of smaller deposits 
were found north of the original vein. 

This discovery is considered particu- 
larly timely at present in view of the 
announced plan of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to erect a large iron and steel plant 
in the Leningrad area. 


Leather and 
Products 


GUATEMALAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Leather production in Guatemala con- 
tinued to increase during 1945, following 
the trend of preceding years. Output of 
cattle leathers increased to 137,000 units 
in 1945, from 125,100 in 1944, and came 
closer to meeting demand. Consequently 
imports of leather decreased to 22,038 
kilograms in 1945, as compared with 
29,469 kilograms in 1944. 

Imports of raw materials for tanning 
and finishing leather declined from 
60,069 gross kilograms in 1944 to 40,107 
in 1945. 

Exports of hides totaled 11,006 quintals 
in 1945, slightly under the 12,043 quintals 
exported in the preceding year. (1 
quintal=101 pounds.) 


_ Machinery, 
Agricultural 


MANUFACTURE OF TRACTORS AND ParTS, 
U. 8. 8. R. 


Construction of a tractor plant pre- 
paratory to the production of a crawler- 
type tractor powered by 37-horsepower 
Diesel motors is reported by the Soviet 
press as one of the largest projects of the 
current 5-year plan in Belorussia, U. S. 
S.R. All parts of the tractor are to be 
made locally. 

The first tractors are expected to come 
off the production line in 1948. Some de- 
partments of the plant, now under con- 
Struction, are expected to be completed 
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announced. 





Metals and Minerals for Export: Certain Sales by RFC and 
Subsidiaries Exempted From Price Control 


Sales and deliveries of several metals and minerals when sold by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or its subsidiaries for export have been 
exempted from price control, the Office of Price Administration has 


The commodities exempted from control only when sold by the RFC for 
export, beginning October 24, 1946, follow: Antimony, metal and oxide; asbes- 
tos; copper; corundum; lead; manganese ore; nickel; quartz crystals; zinc. 

The new action was taken at the request of RFC to prevent these products 
being sold to foreign markets at a loss to the United States Government. 
Losses would result, RFC pointed out, in those cases where metals and min- 
erals in its stockpile cost the agency more than current maximum prices. 

Before the suspension action was taken, OPA made certain that it would not 
encourage increased exportation of metals in short domestic supply. Export 
sales of these commodities are and will continue to be made only upon alloca- 
tion or recommendation of the Civilian Production Administration. 


al | 




















by the end of 1946. When completed the 
plant will cover an area of 200,000 square 
meters. 

A crawler-type tractor, powered by a 
93-horsepower Diesel engine with a speed 
range from 214 kilometers in first gear to 
9.7 kilometers in fifth is being manufac- 
tured in the Kirov Plant in the Urals, 
U.S.S.R. Great maneuvering and trac- 
tion power is claimed for the tractor by 
the Soviet press. 

The first 60 machines of this newly de- 
signed Stalinets—80 tractor have come off 
the assembly line and have been deliv- 
ered. The new tractors are expected to be 
used by the timber, peat, and petroleum 
industries, and in road construction. 


COMBINE MANUFACTURE, U. S. S. R. 


Production of the first 200 combines, 
Stalinets—6, by the restored Kommunar 
agricultural machinery plant in Zapo- 
rozhe, Ukraine, U. S. S. R., is expected 
before the end of this year, says the 
Soviet press. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS INTO CHINA 


China’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals during July 1946 were 
valued at CN$7,163,754,000 (U. S. $3,- 
512,000). The Chinese Pharmaceutical 
Factories Association recently petitioned 
the Government to restrict the impor- 
tation of foreign medicines. This ac- 
tion was taken because the Shanghai 
market became overstocked owing to un- 
usually large imports of foreign medic- 
inals and the difficulties of moving drugs 
to the interior. 


Moreover, imported pharmaceuticals 
reportedly were underselling products 
made in China, thus causing a decline 
in prices. Imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals were listed as the fourth 
most important import group in July 
1946. 


Cop-LIVER-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ICELAND 


Iceland’s exports of cod-liver oil in- 
creased to 5,018 metric tons in the first 
half of 1946 from 4,351 tons in the com- 
parable months in 1945. In both pe- 
riods the United States and Great Brit- 
ain were Iceland’s best customers. 

During the 1946 period the United 
States took 3,611 metric tons, compared 
with 2,056 tons in the first 6 months of 
1945. Great Britain imported 600 metric 
tons from Iceland throughout the first 
half of 1946, a sharp reduction from 
1,152 tons in the life period of 1945. 
Lesser quantities went to Belgium, Nor- 
way, and Denmark in both periods. 

Production of cod-liver oil during the 
early months of 1946 continued at about 
the same level as in the comparable pe- 
riod in the preceding year. Approxi- 
mately 4,500 metric tons were processed 
between January 1 and May 31, 1946. 


DEMAND FOR MEDICINALS, MANCHURIA 


A serious scarcity of medicinals exists 
in Dairen, one of the chief cities in Man- 
churia. Fair amounts of certain house- 
hold drugs can be purchased, but dilu- 
tions and substitutions have been re- 
ported. Anesthetics are difficult to ob- 
tain and are reported of uncertain qual- 
ity. A few medicines (apparently man- 
ufactured in Germany) are available 
under a trade name well known among 
the inhabitants, especially the Chinese 
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who constitute the largest proportion of 
the population. 

Items in exceptional demand include 
protonsil, pyramidon, omnadin, trypa- 
flavin, campolon, yatren, and salvarsan. 
A sizable demand exists for high-quality 
aspirin and other analgesics, particu- 
larly if packaged under familiar trade 
names. Other items in short supply are 
ether, chloroform, nitrous oxide, and 
novocaine. 

If Dairen should be opened to com- 
merce, and communications and trans- 
portation with the Manchurian hinter- 
land be restored, this city might be ex- 
pected to serve as a major distribution 
point in Manchuria for United States 
drugs and medicines. With elimination 
of German and Japanese sources of 
competition, a flourishing market could 
be maintained for products from other 
countries. 


INCREASED IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of drugs, me- 
dicinal chemicals, and druggists’ sup- 
plies in 1945 were valued at £NZ1,680,150, 
compared with £NZ1,642,660 in the pre- 
ceding year. The chief sources were the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 


Ipecac-Root Exports, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s shipments of ipecac root 
in 1945 dropped to 31,262 kilograms, 
valued at $171,311, compared with 37,621 
kilograms, valued at $195,286, in the pre- 
ceding year. Exports of the root to the 
United States declined markedly, from 
27,555 kilograms, valued at $140,138, in 
1944, to only 3,501 kilograms, worth 
$19,030, in 1945. 

Shipments of ipecac root from Nica- 
ragua to Great Britain expanded from 
$6,540 kilograms, valued at $39,336, in 
1944, to 18,867 kilograms, valued at 
$131,053, in 1945. In both 1944 and 1945, 
Costa Rica took small quantities. 

United States imports of ipecac root 
from Nicaragua recently have been in- 
creasing. During the first 8 months of 
1946, 15,545 kilograms of the drug were 
purchased by the United States fro 
that source. 


PRODUCTION IN TANGANYIKA 


Production of cinchona bark in Tan- 
ganyika Territory, Tanga Province) for 
the year ending December 31, 1946, is ex- 
pected to be 70 long tons, according to 
recent official estimates. Output of 
papain (Northern Province) for the 
same period is estimated at 60 long tons, 
and of gum arabic (Lake, Western, and 
Central Provinces), 957 tons. 


PENICILLIN AND STREPTOMYCIN PRODUC- 
TION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Government of the Union of 
South Africa recently was reported to 
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be considering the expenditure of 
£1,000,000 for the production of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin from raw mate- 
rials available in the Union. 


DECLINE IN Imports, U. K. 


Great Britain’s imports of quinine and 
quinine salts in the first half of 1946 
amounted to 702,680 ounces, whereas 
none of these drugs were imported in the 
like period of 1945, reports the British 
press. 

British imports of medicinal oils have 
declined since 1938. From January 
through June 1946, 1,644 hundredweight 
of these oils were imported, compared 
with 9,985 hundredweight in the cor- 
responding months of 1945. 

The value of imports of proprietary 
medicines during the first 6 months of 
1946 was £13,754, compared with only 
£484 in the corresponding period of 1945. 

Imports of other drugs and medicines 
into Great Britain in the first half of 
1946 were valued at £323,150, a marked 
drop from £2,278,413 in the comparable 
months of 1945. 


PRODUCTION OF STREPTOMYCIN PLANNED, 
U. K. 


A number of British firms are planning 
to undertake with the cooperation of sev- 
eral Government agencies the produc- 
tion of streptomycin on an experimental 
scale. Several of the firms concerned are 
established manufacturers of penicillin. 

It is hoped that preliminary clinical 
trials will begin before the end of this 
year. Streptomycin will not be released 
for use by the general medical profession 
until the completion of these trials, but, 
meanwhile, plans for large-scale produc- 
tion will proceed. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


VALUE OF OUTPUT OF AUSTRALIAN 
FACTORIES 


The value of output of Australia’s 113 
paint and varnish factories in 1944-45 
totaled £6,694,000, compared with £5,- 
932,000 in 1943-44, according to the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. In 1939-40 it amounted to 
£4,304,000. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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Production value in 1944-45 was ¢2. 
158,000 and in 1943-44 and 1939-40 it was 
£1,922,000 and £1,536,000, respectively, 
Materials used were valued at £4,466,009 
in 1944-45, at £3,944,000 in 1943-44 ang 
at £2,719,000 in 1939-40. 

It is assumed that the foregoing values 
are expressed in Australian pounds (£4), 


DECREASED IMPORTS OF OILS AND Parnts 
PERU 


Peruvian imports of oils and paints 
decreased 17.7 percent in value in 1945 
from those in 1944, according to statistics 
of the Superintendency General of Cus- 
toms. They amounted to 12,900,000 and 
15,200,000 soles, respectively. (1 Pery- 
vian sole=$0.1538 U.S. currency.) 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF RED Oxipgs, 
SPAIN 


Spain’s exports of red oxides of iron 
in the first quarter of 1946 totaled 1,572 
metric tons. Exports in 1945 amounted 
to 4,219 tons. The United States, which 
took 2,133 tons, was the principal cus- 
tomer. 

Production is centered in the Province 
of Granada, where the principal firm 
operates mines, and also has a grinding 
plant in Malaga. There is also a small 
output of ochers in Granada and Murcia. 

Domestic consumption of red oxides is 
estimated at 50 tons monthly. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, SWEDEN 


Production of market chemical pulp 
in Sweden was approximately 880,000 
short tons during the first half of 1946. 
At that time, the pulp industry was oper- 
ating at about 70 percent of capacity. 

Exports of chemical pulp were in ex- 
cess of production during the first 7 
months of 1946, and, at the same time, 
stocks on hand were reduced consider- 
ably. The domestic market is taking 
more pulp at the present time than it 
took before the war. Domestic con- 
sumption was nearly 176,000 short tons 
during 1945, compared with 82,500 tons 
during prewar years. Consumption in 
1946 is expected to remain at 1945 levels. 
Of the total 1945 consumption of pulp, 
165,000 tons were used by the paper mills. 

Production of paper is expected to 
reach nearly 990,000 short tons during 
1946, of which 550,000 tons will be con- 
sumed within the country. Exports of 
paper and paperboard totaled approxi- 
mately 228,000 tons during the first half 
of 1946, about half of which was wrap- 
ping paper. Only about 50,000 tons were 
exported during the corresponding pe- 
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riod of 1945, newsprint in the amount of 
24,000 tons representing the largest 
share of this trade. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DELIVERY OF ARABIAN OIL TO ARGENTINA 


The first cargo of Arabian oil (16,000 
tons) was scheduled to arrive in Argen- 
tina in September 1946. When brought 
by way of Cape of Good Hope, about 60 
days are required for the trip. Since de- 
livery of 400,000 tons is to be completed 
in 2 years, it appears that two vessels are 
plying the route, each with a 16,000-ton 
cargo. 


GASOLINE RATIONING DISCONTINUED, 
BELGIUM 


The rationing of gasoline and other 
motor fuels and lubricants for automo- 
tive vehicles in Belgium was discontin- 
ued on September 1, 1946. All emer- 
gency measures designed to restrict the 
operation of automobiles to essential 
uses also have been suspended. 

The price of gasoline in Belgium is 
more than 40 cents a gallon. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION BY GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
PLANT, CANADA 


Polymer Corporation, Ltd., the syn- 
thetic-rubber plant owned by the Cana- 
dian Government, produces approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 pounds of buna-S and 
butyl synthetic rubber each month, and 
the yearly value of this output exceeds 
$20,000,000, according to a recent re- 
port of the Corporation. Including the 
administrative staff, the plant has about 
1,800 employees. 

_ This plant, located at Sarnia, Ontario, 
is the only one in the world, it is stated, 
that turns out not only buna-—S and butyl 
synthetic rubber but also the principal 
components of these rubbers—butadiene 
and styrene for buna-S, and isobutylene 
for butyl. Designed for an annual out- 
put of 83,600,000 pounds of rubber, the 
plant was producing, in the spring of 
1946, at a rate of 115,000,000 pounds a 
year, or more than 35 percent above its 
rated capacity. 

Besides turning out four basic types 
of buna-S rubber, three types of buna-S 
latex, and two basic types of butyl rub- 
ber, the plant produces extra quantities 
of styrene which are supplied to two 
chemical concerns for the manufacture 
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of polystyrene plastics. During the war, 
large quantities of cumene were pro- 
duced for aviation-gasoline blending. 
The plant fully supplies all Canada’s 
needs for buna-S and butyl rubbers. 

In order to produce 115,000,000 pounds 
of synthetic a year, the plant has to 
make huge purchases of materials. 
Among these are 3,000,000 gallons of 
benzol, 5,000,000 pounds of soap, brine 
containing 11,000,000 pounds of salt, 
800,000 pounds of sulfuric acid, 30,000,- 
000 gallons of light petroleum, 5,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of petroleum gas, and 
300,000 tons of coal. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Of the 6,250 acres of rubber estates 
owned by the Netherlands Indies gov- 
ernment in southwest Batavia, 500 acres 
are now in production with a total daily 
output of 900-to 1,100 pounds, reports 
the foreign press. Part of the area of 
these estates, it is explained, is outside 
the Allied perimeter. 

By the end of this year, it is expected 
that another 2,500 acres will be brought 
into production. More than sufficient 
labor is available to work the estates, it 
is stated. 

During July 1946, 8,020 long tons of 
rubber were shipped abroad from the 
Netherlands Indies, all shipments going 
to the east coast of the United States. 

New purchases of rubber during July 
by the Netherlands Indies Rubberfonds 
amounted to 8,726 tons, of which 3,789 
tons were purchased at Bandjermasin, 
1,964 tons at Pontianak, 1,311 tons at 
Tandjong Priok, and the remainder at 
six other ports. 

At the end of July rubber stocks to- 
taled 9,744 tons, located chiefly at Band- 
jermasin (4,979), Sambas (1,341), Tand- 
jong Priok (1,203), and Pontianak 
(1,067). In addition, 3,707 tons of rub- 
ber were in transit between ports of the 
outer islands but had not yet been 
shipped abroad. At the beginning of 
August, then, 13,451 tons of rubber were 
available for export. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, MALAYAN UNION 


During August 1946, 18,474 long tons 
of dry rubber and 3,536 long tons of wet 
rubber were imported into Singapore 
and the Malayan Union, according to 
the Registrar of Malayan Statistics. Of 
this total, 4,811 tons of dry rubber and 
36 tons of wet rubber came from Sara- 
wak, 294 tons of dry rubber and 9 tons 
of wet rubber came from Siam, and 161 
tons of dry rubber came from Burma. 
The remaining rubber imports, totaling 
16,699 tons, originated in the Nether- 
lands Indies, Sumatra alone accounting 
for 10,940 tons of dry rubber and 3,159 
tons of wet rubber. 
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Exports of rubber from Singapore and 
the Malayan Union during August 
amounted to 76,649 long tons, of which 
40,657 tons were exported from Singa- 
pore, 19,115 tons from Penang, and 
16,877 tons from Port Swettenham. In- 
cluded in these figures are 478 tons of 
latex shipped from Singapore and 17 
tons of latex shipped from Port Swet- 
tenham. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom included all the latex and 
amounted to 33,656 long tons or 44 per- 
cent of the total, and exports to the 
United States were 28,986 tons or 38 
percent. 

At the end of August 1946, declared 
stocks of rubber in Singapore totaled 
60,689 long tons, consisting of 49,699 
tons of dealers’ stocks and 10,990 tons 
of port stocks. 


MANUFACTURE AND Exports, U. K. 


A total of 73,300 manual workers 
(44,500 males, 28,800 females) were em- 
ployed in rubber manufacture in the 
United Kingdom in June 1946, com- 
pared with 72,600 workers (43,600 males, 
29,000 females) in May, reports the 
British press. 

During July 1946, 91,000 motor-vehicle 
tires were exported from the United 
Kingdom, bringing the total for the first 
7 months of 1946 to 405,000. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap MANUFACTURE, MARTINIQUE 


Most of Martinique’s demand for laun- 
dry soap is now being met locally. 
Three small soap plants account for the 
bulk of the manufacture of crude laun- 
dry soap. 


ROsE CULTIVATION, U. S. S. R. 


The essential-oil plants of the Kuban 
district in the U. S. S. R. (Northern Cau- 
casus) completed the processing of this 
year’s crop of the Kazanlik-rose petals 
by the end of September, reports the 
Soviet press. The collective farms of 
two of the Kuban raions (counties) gath- 
ered 150 tons of rose petals from their 
rose fields. 

The Labinskaya and the Otradnenski 
raions are at present preparing 30 addi- 
tional hectares of land which will be 
added to the existing rose plantations. 
By the end of the current 5-Year Plan, 
Kuban will have 350 hectares producing 
the Kazanlik rose. 


IMPORTS OF COSMETICS AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS, MEXICO 


The volume of imports of cosmetics 
and toilet articles into Mexico in general 
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reached peak levels in 1944. The ac- 
companying table shows imports of se- 
lected items for 1944 and the first half 
of 1945: 


[In legal kilograms] 





1945 (first 6 
1944 months) 
Item atric es Ror Tor ca 
United United | ,, 
| States Total States Total 
Perfumed oils ---| 1,941 | 1,941 1,711 1,711 
Creams and pomades, | | 
perfumed _______- .-| 22,521 |22,799 | 15,775 | 17,776 
Creams and pomades, 
not perfumed _____- 6.601 | 6,603 1,945 | 1,948 
Lotions, perfumed - 11,801 (11,927 | 1,815 |. 2,432 
Perfumed powders...__.| 8,176 | 9,072 () () 
Powders for toilet use, 
not perfumed ___. 1,136 | 1,136 (‘) (*) 
Alcoholic or ether solu- 
tions of natural and 
synthetic aromatics 7,005 | 8,797 | 5,154 5, 811 
Other perfumed toilet | 
products ‘ 12, 242 (13,027 | 6,144 | 6,177 





! Not available. 


Special Products 


MATCH INDUSTRY IN BELGIUM 


Matches produced in Belgium during 
1945 numbered 26,039,000,000. The pre- 
war monthly average was 4,300,000,000; 
the highest monthly figure attained in 
1945 was in November, when output was 
2,704,000,000. 

Domestic consumption of matches is 
about 2,000,000,000 monthly and has not 
been restricted. Formerly large quan- 
tities of matches were exported, being 
estimated at 56 percent of production in 
1932-36. 


EXPORTS OF BRISTLES, CHINA 


Bristles were the most important com- 
modity shipped from Tientsin, China, to 
the United States during the third quar- 
ter, 1946. The quantity exported totaled 
1,004,383 pounds, valued at $3,313,289. 
September shipments amounted to 
380,545 pounds, valued at $1,296,605, com- 
pared with August exports of 123,933 
pounds, valued at $379,444. The increase 
in value in September (241.71 percent) 
over August is attributed almost entirely 
to the greater quantity and, to a slight 
degree, to a higher average export value. 

Bristles ranked first in importance in 
exports from Shanghai in June, fifth in 
July, and second in August. They were 
valued at $913,000 (United States dol- 
lars), $833,000, and $498,000 (160,400 
pounds), respectively. 

Bristles also ranked second in exports 
from Tsingtao in August, being valued at 
$19,072. 


CONDITIONS IN MATCH INDUSTRY, 
GUATEMALA 


Although Guatemala’s one match fac- 
tory announced in August that it would 
be forced to suspend operations because 
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of an oversupply of matches, it was still 
producing in September but at an esti- 
mated one-fourth of capacity. 

July stocks in the country were said to 
total 34,000,000 boxes and those of Em- 
presa Fosforera Guatemalteca, S. A., 3,- 
500,000 boxes. The company estimated 
that it would take 18 months to dispose 
of its stocks at the current rate of con- 
sumption. 

The Guatemalan factory began pro- 
duction in January 1945 and during most 
of that year worked at full capacity, with 
a daily output of 60,000 boxes. In the 
first 8 months of 1945, it could barely 
meet the demand, since a near scarcity 
existed because of reduced imports from 
abroad. In early 1946, however, large 
quantities of matches arrived from 
Sweden. Efforts are now being made to 
improve the quality of domestic produc- 
tion as a means of overcoming foreign 
competition. Sweden was the principal 
prewar supplier, and matches of Swedish 
manufacture are said to have been the 
only ones sold in Guatemala in 1938. 

Guatemala’s imports of matches in 
1945 amounted to 181,812 kilograms, 
compared with 192,442 kilograms in 1944. 
The United States, which held three- 
fourths of the import market in 1944, 
dropped to second place in volume and 
third place in value in 1945, and Sweden, 
although occupying third place in value, 
was first in volume in 1945. 

Indicative of the trend in 1946, it is 
reported that Swedish and Guatemalan 
matches are on sale everywhere, Hon- 
duran matches can usually be obtained 
easily, and Mexican matches are plenti- 
ful in that part of the country bordering 
on Mexico, but that United States 
matches are found only where old stocks 
exist. The outlook is not encouraging 
for the United States product, and im- 
ports from Mexico and Honduras are ex- 
pected to be reduced greatly. 


INDIA’s MATCH PRODUCTION 


Match production in India in 1945 is 
believed to have amounted to not more 
than 17,000,000 gross boxes, compared 
with over 21,000,000 in 1938. Statistics 
on industrial production in 1945 have not 
yet been released. 


DOWNWARD TREND IN MATCH PRODUCTION, 
JAPAN 


Only 34 of the 68 prewar large match- 
manufacturing companies remain in 
Japan. Fourteen plants were destroyed 
and 20 were closed. Some of the latter, 
however, are being rebuilt and expect 
to resume manufacture. 

The recent production trend has been 
steadily downward, declining from 415,- 
000 match tons (1 match ton=600 small 
boxes) to 187,500 in 1944, and, further, 
to 99,000 in 1945. 
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SPONGES FOR Export, TuNIsIa 


Tunisia has become an important 
source of sponges for the United States 
market. During the first 6 months of 
1946 Tunisia’s exports of sponges totaleq 
43,012 kilograms. More than half (25,. 
055 kilograms) were shipped to the 
United States. Of the remainder, 12.573 
kilograms went to Switzerland. Exports 
to the United States during the 12-month 
period ended June 30, 1946, totaled ap- 
proximately 25,000 kilograms, valued at 
$450,000, or an average declared value 
of $18 per kilogram. 

With the possible exception of Greece, 
Tunisia at present produces more sponges 
than any other Mediterannean country, 
During the first 5 months of 1946, pro. 
duction reached over 52,000 kilograms, 
compared with some 30,000 kilograms 
during the corresponding period of 1938. 

Sponges exported from Tunisia are 
subject to an export tax of 300 francs 
per kilogram, plus 2.50 percent ad 
valorem. The purpose of the tax is to 
obtain as much foreign exchange as pos- 
sible and to divert to the government 
abnormal! profits arising from the deval- 
uation of the franc. The government 
desires to maintain the pre-devaluation 
dollar prices of sponges. 

Despite complaints from buyers that 
Tunisian sponges, although inferior in 
quality, were, before the imposition of 
the taxes, from 25 percent to 50 percent 
higher in price than those produced in 
other Mediterranean countries, the 
Tunisian government has not yet taken 
any action to lower export prices. A 
buyer recently estimated that combined 
export taxes amounted to almost 20 per- 
cent ad valorem in Tunisia, compared 
with no more than 1 percent in other 
Mediterranean countries. 

The problems of the sponge industry 
were discussed at a conference spon- 
sored by the government and attended 
by the sponge fishermen, merchants, 
dealers, and suppliers. Chief among 
these was food rationing for the fisher- 
men. Better credit facilities and the or- 
ganization of sponge cooperatives were 
requested by the USCAUT (Union des 
Sociétés Cooperatives et Artisanales 
Utilitaires Tunisiennos). The govern- 
ment announced that it would encourage 
sponge fishing by divers, supply equip- 
ment and train personnel, maintain the 
decree of July 17, 1906, prohibiting the 
use of the “gangave” (special scraping 
chain) whose use is considered harmful 
to the sponges, and give French and Tu- 
nisian fishermen preference in licensing 
as understood in the decree of 1943, 
which gave them protection against the 
increasing number of Italian fishermen. 
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SYNTHETIC RuBIES For INDUSTRIAL USE 
PropuUCcED IN U. S. S. R. 


A method by which synthetic rubies 
can be produced in the form of crystal 
rods, ranging from 200 to 250 millimeters 
in length and having any required diam- 
eter, was recently demonstrated at a 
meeting of the Institute of Crystallog- 
raphy of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S. R., according to the Soviet press. 

In demonstration of the method, a 
small ruby crystal rod was formed under 
a temperature of 2,000° C. 

About 10 years ago, Soviet laboratories 
devised a method of producing synthetic 
rubies for industrial use. These stones, 
made from chemically pure aluminum 
oxide and weighing between 100 and 150 
carats, are widely used in the manufac- 
ture of watches and precision instru- 
ments. By using the new made-to-speci- 
fication rods, jewel makers can eliminate 
a series of operations now necessary in 
order to cut an ordinary boule to required 
size and shape, for jewel bearings. 

The Institute plans to undertake re- 
search work in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic diamonds. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 


Finland’s imports of various textile 
items were gradually resumed after ces- 
sation of hostilities in Europe in 1945, but 
were far below the level of 1938. Incom- 
ing shipments of miscellaneous textiles 
during 1945, according to a Finnish pub- 
lication, were as follows, with compar- 
able figures for 1938 in parentheses: 
Wool, 1,087,000 kilograms (2,607,000); 
wool and hair yarn, 79,000 kilograms 
(742,000); wool and hair cloth, 123,000 
kilograms (1,636,000); raw cotton, 
5,879,000 kilograms (14,105,000); cotton 
thread, 9,000 kilograms (1,675,000); cot- 
ton cloth, 3,000 kilograms (3,466,000) ; 
staple fiber, wool type, 523,000 kilograms 
(480,000); and staple fiber, cotton type, 
825,000 kilograms (0). 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINA’S Exports OF COTTON 


Exports of cotton from Argentina dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1946 totaled 
22,432 metric tons, valued at 28,345,841 
pesos, compared with 4,085 metric tons, 
valued at 4,081,525 pesos, during the cor- 
responding period of 1945. The United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Italy, Chile, and 
Bolivia were the principal destinations. 
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CuBAN Raw-CoTTon SITUATION 


Cuba is entirely dependent upon im- 
ports for its supply of cotton. 

During the first 7 months of 1946, raw- 
cotton imports totaled about 6,700,000 
pounds, according to preliminary figures, 
or approximately 600,000 pounds more 
than during the comparable period of 
1945. Of these imports, Peru supplied 
about 38 percent, Brazil 34 percent, and 
the United States 27 percent. 

Imports during all of 1945 totaled 
nearly 14,500,000 pounds, valued at about 
$2,500,000, being third largest on record 
in point of quantity, exceeded only in 
1941 (17,800,000 pounds) and in 1944 
(16,100,000 pounds), and more than 
double the 1937-40 average. 

Cotton consumption during the mar- 
keting year ended July 31, 1946, amount- 
ed to 35,953 bales (500 pounds each), an 
increase of about 14 percent over the 
31,600 bales consumed during the pre- 
ceding year. 

The outlook for the Cuban cotton tex- 
tile industry during 1946-47 is consid- 
ered bright. Expansion is indicated if 
machinery is available. 


ACTIVITY IN EGYPTIAN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Production of long-staple cotton in 
Egypt during the crop year 1946-47 is 
not expected to exceed 2,000,000 cantars 
(1 cantar=99.05 pounds) compared with 
4,500,000 cantars from the estimated 
1945-46 harvest. Production of short- 
staple cotton will probably increase from 
about 1,600,000 cantars in the crop year 
1945—46 to between 4,000,000 and 5,000,- 
000 in 1946-47. 

Domestic consumption of cotton in the 
marketing year September 1, 1945, to 
August 31, 1946, totaled 1,043,303 cantars 
(Ashmouni, 704,587; Zagora, 204,238; 
Giza 7, 44,241; Karnak, 9,886: Sakel- 
laridis, 526; Malaki, 199; Maarad, 8; 
Menoufi, 4; others, 79,620) compared 
with 1,066,653 cantars during 1944-45. 

Egyptian cotton mills expect to op- 
erate at or near capacity during 1947, 
but new machinery from abroad may 
arrive too late to appreciably affect con- 
sumption during the period August 1, 
1946, to July 31, 1947. Total consump- 
tion of cotton in 1947 is expected to be 
about the same as during the past 2 
years. Consumption of Karnak may in- 
crease some because of the price factor. 

Exports of cotton from Egypt during 
the marketing season September 1, 1945, 
to August 31, 1946, totaled 4,413,178 can- 
tars compared with 4,228,127 cantars in 
1944-45. 


GUATEMALA’S COTTON PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS 


Guatemala’s production of ginned cot- 
ton during the crop year 1946-47 is esti- 
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mated at 1,600,000 pounds compared 
with 1,920,000 pounds in 1944-45. Part 
of the decrease was attributed to poor 
seed and shortage of labor. 

Total consumption of cotton in Guate- 
mala during the period August 1, 1945, 
to July 31, 1946, is estimated at 4,160,000 
pounds, broken down as follows: 1,920,- 
000 pounds of domestic and 2,240,000 
pounds of imported. 

Imports of ginned cotton into Guate- 
mala during 1945 totaled 2,182,066 
pounds, valued at $414,715. Of this 
amount 49.6 percent originated in El Sal- 
vador and 38.6 percent in Peru. Ginned- 
cotton imports in 1944 were approxi- 
mately the same as during 1945. 

During 1945 imports of cotton batting, 
absorbent cottons, and low-grade cottons 
for mattresses totaled 37,625 pounds, 
valued at $12,564. The United States 
supplied 78.5 percent (weight basis) of 
these shipments. 


FABRIC PRODUCTION AND TRADE, GUATEMALA 


There are four cotton mills in Guate- 
mala, the largest accounting for about 
60 percent of the output of power-loom 
textiles in the country. One mill is lo- 
cated in the department of Quezalte- 
nango and the others are in Guatemala 
City. The weaving of cotton textiles on 
hand looms is carried on extensively in 
the highlands of Quezaltenango and 
Huehuetenango, as well as in Guatemala 
City. 

The 1945 textile survey revealed that 
production of woven coiton fabrics 
amounted to approximately 3,430,000 
pounds annually. About 90 percent of 
this was woven from domestic yarn and 
10 percent from imported yarn. 

Production on a yardage basis was not 
available for all factories, but the three 
leading plants reported annual output of 
6,621,000 yards. These mills were said to 
produce approximately 65 percent of the 
country’s total output of cotton fabrics. 

Imports of cotton fabrics were aver- 
aging 2,300,000 pounds annually. This 
amount was said to be about 40 percent 
of the total domestic demand. 

Exports of specialty cotton fabrics 
woven by the Indians continued at a rel- 
atively high level during 1945 and sales 
to tourists as well as shipments to the 
United States were reported to have been 
especially encouraging. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Imports of raw cotton through the port 
of Barcelona, Spain, during the first 7 
months of 1946 amounted to 32,732,191 
kilograms, including 14,858,241 kilograms 
from the United States, 11,857,615 from 
Brazil, 5,336,085 from India, and 680,250 
from Egypt. 

Spinning mills in Spain operated on 
the basis of a 6-day week (two shifts 
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daily) during July. Weaving-mill oper- 
ations declined, attributed to lack of de- 
mand for cloth caused by excessive in- 
ventories held by operators and whole- 
salers, prevailing high prices causing 
consumers to greatly reduce purchases. 
As a result, 75 percent of the weaving 
mills operated 4 days a week (one shift), 
while 25 percent worked two shifts, also 
4 days a week. 


Silk and Products 


INTEREST IN HIGH-QUALITY Raw SILK, 
U. K. 


British silk merchants and manufac- 
turers are definitely interested in ob- 
taining the highest quality raw silk from 
Japan and other sources, according to a 
British trade journal. Several promi- 
nent firms have even gone so far as to 
guarantee to take all silk of the highest 
quality which the British Government 
or the Silk Control may bring into the 
country. 

During the war the Control accumu- 
lated a fairly substantial quantity of silk 
of less than hosiery quality, but appar- 
ently there is little or no demand in 
Macclesfield for these grades. It is 
pointed out that if the Government 
would release superior quality silk at or 
near 50s per pound and at the same 
time add to the utility list a specification 
for a high quality silk stocking there 
would be an ample market for the in- 
dustry’s output for some years to come. 

That the industry is not interested in 
the lower grades at correspondingly 
lower prices is borne out by its recent 
decision, now that private trading has 
been restored, to reexport all but the 
very highest qualities which can be 
made into luxury items. 

The silk trade states that it is very 
much opposed to a return of prewar 
trading conditions under which Japa- 
nese silk was sold at prices as low as 10s 
a pound. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION, 
JAPAN 


Rayon filament yarn production in 
Japan during August 1946 totaled 
1,000,105 pounds, and output of rayon 
staple fiber dropped to 1,000,780 pounds. 
Production during September was ex- 
pected to remain at about that level, as 
a result of diversion of materials to the 
pulp and paper industry for bagging 
and packaging materials. 

Rayon-cloth production in August 
1946 totaled 3,000,714 square yards and 
spun rayon cloth, 2,920,000 square yards, 
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a slight increase over July, as the mills 
received allocation of yarn for weaving 
cloth for export. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, GUATEMALA 


During 1945 exports of hard fibers 
and fiber products from Guatemala 
amounted to 2,258 short tons, valued at 
$520,566. Of all fibers exported, 2,026 
tons, valued at $415,184, consisted of 
abaca fiber, which was purchased by the 
United States, and 103 tons of broomroot, 
valued at $39,742, of which 54.6 percent 
was consigned to Chile and 23.6 percent 
to the United States. Exports of other 
miscellaneous fibers amounted to 104 
tons, valued at $13,229. 

Exports of hard fibers during 1944 
amounted to 726 tons, valued at $161,147, 
consisting ow 542 tons of abaca fiber, 
valued at $118,327, and 184 tons of other 
hard fibers, valued at $42,829. In 1943 
exports of hard fibers totaled only 268 
tons. 

Fibers and their manufactures im- 
ported during 1945 consisted principally 
ot sacks (mostly for coffee). Impurts of 
sacks or bags of jute, sisal, and other 
fibers totaled 764,508 pounds, valued at 
$259,243. Of this amount, 52.7 percent 
came from British India and 32.3 percent 
from the United States. Imports of 
other fibers totaled 4,079 pounds, valued 
at $1,804. 


Wearing Apparel 
EXPORTS OF HATS, GUATEMALA 


Guatemalan exports of hats manufac- 
tured from palm leaf or other fibers dur- 
ing 1945 totaled 51,886 pounds (26 tons), 
valued at $52,411. Of this amount 79.4 
percent was consigned to the United 
States. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN YUGOSLAV INDUSTRY 


The Yugoslav tobacco industry is be- 
ing reorganized and rehabilitated, and 
the factories, stations, and research in- 
stitutes are now operating. 

The Tobacco Monopoly, which dealt in 
a number of related commodities as well 
as tobacco, has been abolished as a sepa- 
rate institution. Under a decree recent- 
ly promulgated, the import and export of 
tobacco, will be taken over by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade. The production 
and distribution of tax stamps for to- 
bacco products will be administered by 
the Ministry of Finance. The Ministry 
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of Commerce and Supply will handle dis. 





tribution, and the manufacturing phase 


will be directed by the Ministry of qn. 


dustry. 


In order to regulate exports, only 6 
cigarettes and 3 packages of cut tobaceg 
may be carried out of the country, with. | 
out a permit. Larger quantities may be | 
taken out with a special permit from the | 
Persons traveling within — 
the country are prohibited from carrying ' 
more than 100 cigarettes and 5 packages | 


Government. 


of cut tobacco, unless a permit is ob. 
tained. 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 17) 


point pens), typewriters, plastic ware, imita- 
tion jewelry, metal store shelving, shallow 
and deep well pumps, and carbonated bever- 
age machinery. Mr. Patel is now in the 
United States for 3 months. United States 
address: c/o Dayton Price Co., Ltd., 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 29, 1946.) 

8. Canada—T. E. Kelly and R. C. A. Grant, 
representing Kelly-Grant Sales, Ltd., 2928 
Yonge Street, Toronto 12, Ontario, are in- 
terested in obtaining representations for 
chinaware, cutlery, glassware, earthenware, 
luggage, toilet preparations, and household 
gadgets. Scheduled to arrive November 17 
and to remain until November 28. United 
States address: Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

9. Chile—Juan Said (Cattan), representing 
Said S. A., Avenida Valparaiso 1610 (Casilla 
268), Quillota, is interested in purchasing 
raw materials and repair parts for rayon yarn 
mill (viscose continuous filament). Sched- 
uled to arrive November 1, via Miami, for a 
visit of 2 months. United States address: 
c/o 2 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and Wash- 
ington. 

10. China—Kalgan Shih, representing Ta 
Cheng Industrial Corporation, 171 King Pi 
Road, Kunming, is interested in purchasing 
electrical and chemical machinery. He also 
desires to obtain technical information re- 
garding electrical and chemical machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive at the end of November 
for a visit of 5 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Wm. E. Moore, Pittsburgh Lectro- 
melt Furnace Corporation, Post Office Box 
1257, Pittsburgh, Pa. Itinerary: Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. 

11. Colombia—Aureliano Restrepo A., Edif. 
Colombiana de Seguros, Room 609, Medellin, 
is interested in selling Colombian coffee. 
Scheduled to arrive in late September for 
a visit of 2 months. United States address: 
c/o Colombian Consulate General, Hibernia 
Building, New Orleans, La. Itinerary: New 
Orleans, New York, and Detroit. 

12. Ecuador—Al!fonso Perez Pallares, repre- 
senting Agua y Gas de Sillunchi, Casilla 210, 
Quito, is interested in machinery for the 
industrialization of carbonic acid and gaseous 
water. Scheduled to arrive November 21, via 
Miami, for a visit of about 5 months. United 
States address: c/o Ecuadoran Consulate 
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General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 

13. Ecuador—Bolivar Teran, Colon 1120, 
Quito, is interested in machinery and ac- 
cessories for auto service station (mechanic 
shop). Scheduled to arrive November 21, via 
Miami, for a visit of about 5 months. United 
States address: c/o Ecuadoran Consulate 
General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
and Detroit. 

14. Finland—Hans Erik Gunnar Ahlstrom, 
representing A. Ahlstrom Oy., Karhulan 
Tehtaat, Karhula, is interested in purchasing 
glass, plastics, pulp and paper manufacturing 
machinery, and machine tools. Scheduled 
to arrive: November 11, via New York City. 
Length of visit: 3 months. United States 
address: c/o Madden, Reeve, Angel & Co., 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Toledo, Anderson, Ind., 
Detroit, Chicago, Washington, and Hartford. 

15. India—N. W. Gurjar, representing Kir- 
loskar Bros., Ltd., KirlosKarvadi, Satara Dis- 
trict, is interested in purchasing agricul- 
tural implements, heavy machinery, and ma- 
chine tools. Mr. Gurjar is now in the United 
States until December 1. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Thos. Cook & Sons, Inc., 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Detroit, and Chicago. - 

16. Iran—J. Badhni, representing Badhn 
Engineering & Trading Co., 38 Khiaban 
Ferdowsi, Tehran, is interested in establish- 
ing relations and agencies with manufac- 
turers specializing in plants, machtnery ac- 
cessories, appliances, central heating, air- 
conditioning, household and commercial 
refrigeration, central sanitary units, and all 
electrical appliances. Mr. Badhni is now in 
the United States for 244 months. United 
States address: c/o G. W. Newton, National 
City Bank of New York, 22 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

17. Italy—Sesto Meucci, representing Soc. 
Anon. Meucci, Erneo, and Figli, Via Guido 
Monaco 29, Florence, is interested in pur- 
chasing synthetic rubber; scrap rubber, espe- 
cially old inner tubes; reclaimed rubber; and 
linings of airplane gasoline tanks. He also 
desires to contact importers of hand-made 
embroidered table linen, children’s clothing, 
and the “Meucci” line of women’s hats. Mr. 
Meucci is now in the United States for 4 or 
5 months. United States address: c/o 3165 
29th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Boston. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

(Previously announced in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 9, 1946.) 

18. Jamaica—Mayer M. Matalon, repre- 
senting Commodity Service Corporation, 94 
Orange Street, Kingston, is interested in 
purchasing printed rayons and cottons suit- 
able for the West Indian market, farm ma- 
chinery, and veterinary pharmaceuticals. 
He is now in the United States for about 4 
weeks. United States address: c/o E. F. 
Leveen and Co., 327 Broadway, New York, 
) a. ff Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
and Minneapolis. 

19. Lebanon—George Sabra, representing 
United Trading Co., P. O. Box 395, Rue 
France, Beirut, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining representations for electric 
household appliances, refrigerators, radios, 
plastics, raw materials, and machinery for 
producing plastic products. He is now in 
the United States until the end of December. 
United States address: c/o Remington Rand, 
Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New Foe; RR. FT. 
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NorTeE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
ee Se and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





























Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange aC ( gard mate 
1944 (an- | 1945 (an- | ber 1946 equiva- 
nual) nual) | (month-| Pte | jent in Date 
ly) U.S. 
| currency 
Argentina...| Paper peso_.| Preferential. ....-....- 3.7 3.73 | 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Oct. 15, 1946 
(a 4. 23 4. 23 | 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 0. 
| pS” ee 4. 94 4.94 4.94 4. 94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market.........-- 4.03 4.04 *4.05 4. 06 . 2463 | Sept. 18, 1946 
Bolivia. - | Boliviano. ..| Controlled... ...-..-- 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 . 0236 | Oct. 15, 1946 
Sinn chiivnatier cae 51. 80 59.96 | *59.00 | 59.00 0166 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Brazil | Cruseiro *...} Olligiab..............2 16. 50 16. 50 (2) 3: ah, BRB, eer 
Free market......-..-- 19. 57 19. 50 18.72 |218.72 . 0534 | Oct. 15, 1946 
Special free market_-_- 20. 20 20. 00 (’) ie Bee, PREIS 
Chile eee SE 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 . 0516 Do. 
| Export draft .........- 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market...........| 31.85 32.24} 36.70 | 41.00 . 0244 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Dal, SR RES 31.00 31. 00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 | Oct. 15, 1946 
Colombia_...|.....do_......| Commercial bank. - -.- 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.746 727 Do. 
Bank of Republic_-.-- 1.76 1. 76 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
} 2 Se 1.75 1. 83 *1. 835 1. 835 . 5450 | Aur, 31, 1946 
Costa Rica..| Colon.._-.-- Uncontrolled__....._-- 5. 66 5. 68 *5. 67 5. 99 . 1667 | Oct. 24, 1946 
| Conenamed - . .. 2... 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 0. 
Cuba.. of SROs c 26 i, ES RE Se 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Oct. 15, 1946 
Ecuador.....| Sucre .--| Central bank (Official) 14. 06 13. 77 15.04 (515.04 . 0665 Do. 
Honduras_-..| Lempira.-...| Official............._- 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 . 4902 Do. 
Mexico | Peso. .....- 2. GEES 4. 85 4. 86 4.86 | 4.86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua_..| Cordoba....| Official.- , 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
| bo | Ceara etes 7 5.7 6. 62 5. 42 5. 30 . 1887 | Sept. 28, 1946 
Paraguay....| Guarani *___| Official............__.- 3. 11 3.12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Oct. 17, 1946 
| 0 aR Ca oo 3 3.41] 3.17 | 3.17 3155 Do. 
Peru Sol. _— — 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | Oct. 15, 1946 
Salvador Colon... eS Ve oes) 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 0. 
Uruguay PMO Cvxecet Contacte’ SATE RES Y 1.90 1, 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Oct. 31, 1946 
| | ree: 
Imports........-.- 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
| | Other purposes §. 1.85 1. 82 1.785 | 1.785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela. -__} Bolivar -| Controlled --.....--.-- 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Oct. 15, 1946 
Was Senecio bho 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 








! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, 
published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 1946, 
which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling rate in 
the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

3’ Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 


exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04, 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
? Established Dee. 4, 1945. 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 


*Argentina, average for August 1946; Bolivia, curb market, average for August 1946 was 60 bolivianos to the dollar; 


Colombia, curb market, average for August 1946; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for April 1946. 


September average for 


Nicaragua based on daily rates received through September 28. 


NOTE. 
into Argentina, 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





Itinerary: New York, South Bend, Akron, 
Chicago, Washington, and San Francisco. 

20. Scotland—W. Randall Theg, represent- 
ing Theg-American Works, Lochburn Road, 
Maryhill, Glasgow, is interested in material- 
handling equipment and industrial hard- 
ware. Mr. Theg is now leaving the United 
States; it is suggested that interested Ameri- 
can firms write direct to his company in 
Glasgow. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN COoOm- 
MERCE WEEKLY. October 19, 1946.) 

21. Siam—Jai Heng Wong, representing 
May Lye Co., Ltd., 1187 New Road, Bangkok, 
is interested in contacting American firms 
dealing in piece goods, hardware, and sund- 
ries. Scheduled to arrive September 30, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
United States address: c/o Siamese Legation, 


2300 Kalorama Road NW., Washington, D. C., 
or Ipekdjian Bros., Ltd., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, and San Francisco. 

22. Uruguay—Arturo Marques, Ellauri 725, 
Montevideo, is interested in refrigerated 
trucks in general, machinery for manufac- 
turing cutlery in general, machinery and 
process for manufacturing newspaper paper 
from eucalyptus wood, and brick-making 
machinery. Mr. Marques is now in the 
United States until the end of December. 
United States address: c/o Fred H. Feldhaus, 
37 Wall Street, Room 404, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati, Erie, and Albany, and 
other cities as necessary. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared, 
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Import Opportunities 


23. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Car- 
riéres & Scieries Rombaux-Roland, Siége du 
Nouveau Monde, Saignies, is interested in 
exporting building stones and facing tiles, 
polished granite, monuments, cemetery 
memorials, mausoleums. 

24. Chile—Comercial Inter-Pacifico, Au- 
gustinas 1111 (Of. 808), Santiago, has agar- 
agar available for export to the United 
States. 


Export Opportunities 


25. Argentina—Gerald N. Deane, Florida 
671, Buenos Aires, requests purchase quo- 
tations on dairy equipment such as, sepa- 
rators, clarifiers, pasteurizing equipment, 
preheaters, homogenizers, cooling units. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Australia—B. S. A. Textiles, Pty., Ltd., 
50 York Street, Sydney, requests purchase 
quotations on cotton dress goods and nylon 
hosiery. 

27. Belgium—Maison Bekaert-DuBois, 7, 
Place des Carabiniers, Brussels 4, requests 
purchase quotations on canned foods, fruits 
and fish; dried fruits; cheese, natural and 
processed. 

28. Belgium—‘“Belgika” Comptoir Colonial 
S. A., 121, rue du Commerce, Brussels, re- 
quests purchase quotations on /osiery; 
household linen; men’s and women’s outer- 
wear and underwear; boots, shoes, and slip- 
pers; cotton, rayon and silk goods; toiletries; 
notions; household ware. 

29. Belgium—A. Gillard, 3, rue du Chera, 
Liege, requests purchase quotations on sew- 
ing machines—spare parts and accessories. 

30. Belgium—Groothuis S. A., 7, rue 
Marche aux Poulets, Brussels, requests pur- 
chase quotations on canned fruits, dried 
fruits, stationery and office supplies, electric 
household appliances, hardware, cutlery, 
kitchen utensils, toys, boots, shoes and 
slippers, and toiletries. 

31. Belgium—J. Hanssens, 239, rue Theo- 
phile de Baisieux, Brussels, requests purchase 
quotations on plastic strips to be used for 
cane-bottoming chairs. 

32. Belgium—Les Produits d’Entretien 
“Luxella,” 38, rue de Bourgogne, Forest-Brus- 
sels, requests purchase quotations on gold 
and silver paint, black enamel paint. 

33. Belgium—Les Usines de Callenelle S. A., 
1, rue de Tournai, Callenelle, requests pur- 
chase quotations on crystallized pheno; 
metaparacresol (French name); bichromate 
soda; oxalic acid; carbonate of magnesium 
(light); ozide of magnesium (heavy); chest- 
nut extracts. 

34. Belgium—P. Van Den Dorpel & Co., 37- 
39, rue Defacqz, Brussels, requests purchase 
quotations on twist drilis, 5 to 30 mm. in 
diameter; folding wooden rules and steel rib- 
bon rules, metric scaling. 

35. Bolivia—Bickenbach, Argandona y Cia., 
Avenida Camacho 308, Casilla 943, La Paz, 
requests purchase quotations on 3,110 disk 
or inclined vertical rotor-type water meters. 
Specifications: 2,000—1%’’; 900—1’’; 200— 
1%’’; 10—2’’. 

36. Brazil—Conrado Cabral S/A, Rua Major 
Facundo, 302, Fortaleza, Ceara, requests pur- 
chase quotations on and representation for 
40,000 feet of galvanized steel pipe (with Eng- 
lish threads and coupling); random sizes 
(butt weld). Specifications: 10,000 feet of 
1’’; 10,000 feet of %4’’; 5,000 feet of 2’’; 5,000 
feet of 1%" 5,000 feet of 114’’; 5,000 feet of 
14%”. 

37. Brazil—Joseph Herbolsheimer, a/c Nu- 
cleo Colonial Sao Bento, Lote 2, Duque de 
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Caixias, Estado do Rio de Janeiro, Estrada 
Rio-Petropolis, Kilometer 20, requests pur- 
chase quotations on machinery for dehydra- 
tion of avocados to be used in the manu- 
facture of avocado flour. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Brazil—Viuva Rocha Pereira & Cia. 
Ltda., Praca da Republica 71, Rio de Janeiro, 
requests purchase quotations on bottle- 
manufacturing machinery. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

39. Canada—W. L. Anderson, 201 Terminal 
Building, Toronto, Ontario, requests pur- 
chase quotations on and representation for 
canned pineapple and canned pineapple juice 
in household and gallon sizes. 

40. Canada—Fiintwood Ltd., 60 Front 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario, requests pur- 
chase quotations on cotton duck for deck 
chairs, printed or woven, striped or un- 
bleached; quantity—20,000 yards; width— 
2914, 44%, or 59 inches; weight—8 or 10 
ounces; pruning shears. 

41. Canada—The National Thread Ltd., 
P. O. Box 29, Sherbrooke, Quebec, requests 
purchase quotations on cotton yarns in three, 
four, and six fold, ranging between 16’s and 
110’s. 

42. Canada—Toronto Window Shade 
Cleaners, 1 Holmesdale Road, Toronto 10, 
Ontario, requests purchase quotations on 
mounted and cloth window shades and 
fittings. 

43. China—James Lee, 264 Kiangse Road, 
Shanghai, requests purchase quotations on 
1,000,000 meters of tungsten filament wire, 
sized from 5 to 14 milligrams per 200 milli- 
meters. Interested American firms are in- 
vited to cable offers to James Lee, Shanghai. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

44. China—Kung Shun Hong, 528 Yat Tak 
Road, Canton, requests purchase quotations 
on and representation for soft wheat flour. 

45. England—Cuxson, Gerrard, & Co., Ltd., 
Oldbury, Birmingham, requests purchase 
quotations on small metal spools and cover- 
ing container for adhesive tape; 2,000 gross 
for ¥’’ tape; 5,000 gross for 1’’ tape. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

46. England—Kinnersley Bros., 38 Queen 
Square, Bristol, requests purchase quotations 
on dried apple pomace. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

47. Italy—Coloniali Chimici Coloranti, 
Ltd., 12 P. Matteoti, Siena, requests pur- 
chase quotations on and representation for 
dyes, varnishes, inks, chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

48. Italy—Soffieria Olinto Saccardi, 68 Via 
dei Pepi, Florence, requests purchase quota- 
tions on glass graduating machines used in 
the manufacture of burettes. 

49. Netherlands—Jac. Blom’s Auto Supply 
Co. N. V., 32-38 Bulgersteynstraat, Rotter- 
dam, requests purchase quotations on auto- 
mobile parts and garage equipment. 

50. Netherlands—Firma C. G. A. Corveij, 
285 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, C., requests 
purchase quotations on and representation 
for paper, paperboards, and envelopes. 

51. Netherlands—H. P. Sweerts & Zonen, 86 
Prinsengracht, The Hague, requests purchase 
quotations on 250 gross tooth brushes, bris- 
tle and nylon; 100 gross of shaving brushes, 
pig bristle. 

52. Palestine—Leon Tschelebon & Co., P. O. 
Box 1116, Tel-Aviv, requests purchase quota- 
tions on blood albumin for use in plywood. 
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World Trade Directory report being pre. 
pared. 

53. Siam—Chemical Development Co. 
Ltd., 107 New Road, Bangkok, requests pur. 
chase quotations on plant for manufacture 
of orygen gas; plant for manufacture of car. 
bon-dioride gas in liquefied form. Further 
specifications can be obtained from the Com. 
mercial Intelligence Division upon request, 

54. Siam—Ua Withya Phanit Co., Ltd., 383 
Chakrabhadi Phong Road, Bangkok, requests 
purchase quotations on one charcoal-making 
stove, large enough to accommodate firewood 
1 meter in length and with a capacity of §9 
to 60 cubic meters for each process; incorpo- 
rated in the stove should be apparatus for 
recapturing gas generated in order to pro. 
duce plastic, benzol, and tar. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop. 
ies may be obtained by American firns 
from this Division. The price is $1 q 
list for each country. 


Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Australia. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Colom- 
bia. 

Dairy Industry—-Guatemala; Panama. 

Department Stores—Colombia; Guate- 
mala. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—El Salvador. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Venezuela. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Materials Im- 
porters and Dealers—Chile. 

Motor Vehicles Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Bolivia. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—TIran. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Mexico. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—Ba- 
hamas. 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games Import- 
ters and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Tanneries—Uruguay. 





Buildings and plant valued at £1,500,- 
000, which will provide employment for 
at least 1,000 workers, are to be con- 
structed in Boksburg East, an industrial 
township in South Africa, reports 4 
British trade journal. When completed, 
the plant will produce toilet preparations 
and perfumery, soaps and other deter- 
gents, washing soda, glycerin, and grease. 
Fats and oils will also be processed and 
refined in this establishment. 





A plant which might prove of con- 
siderable importance as a source of rub- 
ber in India was recently discovered by 
a scientist of Meerut College, reports the 
foreign press. The plant grows wild as 
winter weed in the vicincity of Meerut. 
Preliminary experiments have shown 
that the plant might yield as much rub- 
ber as other tropical trees if scientific 
methods of cultivation are adopted, it is 
stated. 
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Temporary Waiver of Import 
Duties on Timber, Lumber, and 
Lumber Products Authorized 
by the President, in Interest of 
Housing Program 


President Truman on October 25, au- 
thorized temporary waiver of import 
duties on imported timber, lumber, and 
lumber products in a move to facilitate 
imports of critically needed materials for 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram, 

One of the serious obstacles to main- 
taining the Nation’s present lumber im- 
ports, which have been coming in at the 
rate of more than 1,000,000,000 board 
feet annually, is competitive bidding on 
world markets. This situation is ex- 
pected to be met in part by temporarily 
lifting the import duties on this badly 
needed building material. 

Because of the housing shortage the 
President declared that a state of emer- 
gency exists and authorized the duty-free 
importation of timber, lumber, and lum- 
ber products until termination of provi- 
sions of the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act of 1946 or until he declares the 
emergency no longer exists. 

Faced with the problem of a reduc- 
tion in lumber imports, Housing Expe- 
diter Wilson W. Wyatt had been dis- 
cussing possible measures to maintain 
these imports with representatives of all 
Government agencies concerned. 

The imports from some countries are 
sufficient to be of considerable impor- 
tance. 

On October 28 six groups of timber, 
lumber, and lumber products vital to 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram were certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for importation free of 
duty by Housing Expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt. 

Designation of the materials was made 
by Mr. Wyatt in a letter to Secretary 
John W. Snyder pursuant to the above- 
cited proclamation by President Truman. 
Mr. Wyatt suggested that the free im- 
portation take effect as soon as feasible. 
The date will be announced by the 
Treasury Department. 

The types of timber, lumber, and lum- 
ber products designated are: 

1, Lumber and timber, rough, or planed, 
or dressed on one or more sides. 

2. Flooring, both hardwood and softwood, 


on which duty is now collected. 


3. Cedar in several forms suitable for 
building. 


4. Plywood, both softwood and hardwood. 

5. Packing boxes (empty) and packing- 
box shooks, which are pieces of lumber cut 
to box lengths and ready for assemblage. 

6. Red-cedar shingles. 

The great bulk of duty-free imports 
will be house-construction lumber. The 
need for packing boxes was pointed out 
by Mr. Wyatt, who explained that many 
articles of equipment used in housing 
cannot be shipped uncrated and that a 
shortage of such materials could easily 
delay completion of homes for veterans. 
Cedar is used extensively as lining for 
closets, siding, and shingles and less fre- 
quently for millwork. 

Approximately 1,200,000,000 board feet 
of timber, lumber, and lumber products 
are expected to be imported in 1946. 
These materials have been coming in at a 
slightly higher rate during the past few 
months. The present lumber imports are 
more than 3 percent of the total United 
States supply. At least 70 percent of 
these imports are in types and grades 
suitable for house-construction purposes. 
The President’s action will contribute to 
maintaining the present high levels. 

An across-the-board price increase 
proposal was discussed by the Housing 
Expediter with representatives of other 
Government agencies concerned but was 
rejected on the ground that it would be 
too costly to home builders. 








News hy ( 


(Continued from p. 29) 


must be clearly marked by the sender 
with the words “Unsolicited Gift.” 


Uruguay 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Montevideo 


As October drew to a close, prepara- 
tions were under way for the coming 
summer season and year-end holidays. 
The political campaigns were in full 
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swing in anticipation of the election on 
November 4 for a new President, Depu- 
ties, and Senators. 

The locust plague continued to dam- 
age both crops and orchards. There is 
considerable anxiety as to the out-turn 
of the season’s crops of wheat, linseed, 
and other winter cereals which are about 
to be harvested. Already small amounts 
of wheat have been harvested in the 
Department of Paysandu, and if during 
the ensuing months the crop turns out 
successfully the wheat problem will have 
been solved by the end of the year. 
Large areas have been planted to pota- 
toes, but the early spring weather has 
damaged the crop and reseeding will be 
necessary. Other agricultural activity is 
negligible, but soon the farmers will be 
preparing fields for the summer crops. 

Packing-house activity was moderate, 
and buying activity was confined almost 
exclusively to the Government-owned 
Frigorifico Nacional which paid record 
prices for meat on the hoof. Entries into 
the “Tablado” quadrupled over last 
month’s figure which proved that the 
shortages experienced during the previ- 
ous periods were attributable more to 
price factors than to actual scarcity. 
Purchases were mainly for Montevideo’s 
fresh-meat requirements. The foreign- 
owned frigorificos were practically out 
of the market, as prices were considered 
prohibitive for export transactions. 

The 1946-47 wool season started on 
October 1, but deliveries in Montevideo 
amounted to only 35 percent of the 
amount received by this time last year. 
This unusual delay is attributed, in part, 
to a new export tax which already has 
passed the Lower House of the Legisla- 
ture and is under consideration by the 
Senate. Although prices will be raised 
thereby, the local trade expects that the 
placement of the new clip will commence 
under favorable circumstances. 

The serious food situation showed 
appreciable improvement during the 
month. Dairy and poultry products 
were once more in good supply, and the 
wheat situation appeared more favor- 
able. Considerable quantities of foreign 
grain contracted for at the beginning of 
the harvest of Uruguay’s own wheat crop 
is at hand. 

Retail trade continued at a brisk pace, 
the volume of sales reflecting the in- 
creased purchasing power of the general 
public. The stores were planning for an- 
other successful summer season, and 
prevailing warm weather already has 
created a demand for lightweight 
clothing. 

Steady pressure continued for further 
wage increases to offset rising living 
costs. Numerous awards were made 
which raised the income of many hun- 
dreds of workers throughout the coun- 
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try, including rural workers. There were 
no important strikes during October, but 
the omnibus workers threatened to walk 
out on November 5 if certain wage 
awards, previously made, were not made 
effective. Approximately 700 workers on 
the Rio Negro hydroelectric power proj- 
ect were unemployed for about 25 days 
when appropriated funds were ex- 
hausted. However, 750,000 pesos have 
been allocated by the Government as an 
emergency measure to provide work for 
the men until the end of the year. 

Industrial activity suffered from short- 
ages in several lines, especially certain 
metal products, as a result of civilian 
production difficulties and the general 
maritime strike in the United States. 
With the ending of that strike at the end 
of October, however, there was general 
relief and a feeling that necessary sup- 
plies would begin to arrive. The cotton 
textile industry, which for a long time 
has been faced with a scarcity of yarns, 
will benefit by a recently signed Uru- 
guayan-Brazilian agreement whereby 
the latter country will permit the ship- 
ment of 200 tons of cotton yarns, thus 
relieving a serious situation in that indus- 
try. There is now taking place in Monte- 
video the first national exhibition of 
forest products to stimulate interest in 
the commercial possibilities of wood from 
Uruguayan sources. A local engineering 
firm has purchased from the British au- 
thorities in Bermuda a dry dock which, 
when put into service in Montevideo, 
will reputedly be the largest of its kind 
in South America. 

The Government telephone monopoly 
(U. T. E.) purchased the privately owned 
telephone systems in Rocha and Salto, 
capital cities of interior Departments of 
the same names. 

The latest foreign-trade figures avail- 
able show that for the January—August 
period Uruguay had an export balance 
of $15,888 482 with exports of $99,531,946 
and imports of $83,643,464. (The latter 
figure does not include imports of gold 
amounting to $994,151.) Thus, total 
trade amounted to $183,175,000, com- 
pared with $150,027,000 and $102,645,000 
for the corresponding periods in 1945 and 
1944, respectively. For the first 8 months 
of 1946 the physical volume of exports 
amounted to 1,474,829 metric tons, and 
imports to 1,211,588 tons, or a total ex- 
change of 2,686,417. The United States 
continued to be Uruguay’s largest buyer 
and seller. 

Principal Government collections 
through the month of September reached 
the unprecedented figure of 130,300,000 
pesos. The principal items were 45,400,- 
000 pesos for direct taxes and 36,100, 
000 pesos for customs revenues. The 
public debt registered a total of 661,600,- 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal. 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 
a : .| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) - - - sted hos .| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
I il ee _.| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden..................| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
...| Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised | 

agreement below) ..| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in | 

Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinam, and 

oS Seas Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland_._...___-- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras.--_-.....-. ..| Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia - ----- ....-| Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
I aad ciueinkae | Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, | 

dependencies, and pro- | 

tectorates other than | } 

Morocco. -_.............| May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua ! ...------| Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
a May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador-._....-- ...| Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 


Costa Rica_____-- _.| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?__........ Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
| ae Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, in- 
cluding Newfoundland 
and the British Col- 
onial Empire... __--_- _..! Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 


1, 1939 


1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

3 Agreement inoperative since Apr. 22, 1939. 

Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 





| 


Country | Date signed | Date effectiyg 


a 


Canada (revision of agree- 


ment of 1935) 


| 
| 
| | 
| Nov. 17, 1938 Jan.  1,1939 
| 


ee Apr. 1,1939 | May 51 
Venezuela_...---_-.- Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, i 
Cuba (supplementary } 

agreement) Dec. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 


Canada (supplementary 
agreement) 3 e 
Canada (supplementary 





Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,19 


agreement) .............| Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 19% 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 194 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru raced | May 7, 1942 | July 29, 194 
Uruguay ___.- | July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,198 
Mexico......- | Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran. aa ..| Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28 194 
ee Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
Paraguay - - -.- t Sept. 12, 1946 | (4) 





4 It will come into force 30 days after its proclamation 
by the President of the United States and the publica- 
tion of the Agreement in the ‘“‘Gaceta Oficial’’ of Para- 
guay, or 30 days after the later of these events if they do 
not take place on the same date. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree. 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,’”’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington. 





000 pesos at the end of September, or an 
increase of 1,600,000 pesos for the month. 

Stock-market activity was normal, 
with national security prices sustained at 
par. The growing demand for commer- 
cial bank loans, owing to increased im- 
ports, has caused the banks to tighten 
somewhat their credit policies. Collec- 
tions were reported to be normal 
throughout the country. 

The dollar remained unchanged in the 
so-called free market at 1.78. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Zinc Oxide To Be Used in the Vulcan- 
ization of Tires and Other Rubber Arti- 
cles: Included in the Raw-Material Sec- 
tion of the Customs Tariff at a Reduced 
Rate.—Zinc oxide to be used as an acti- 
vator in the vulcanization of tires and 
of other rubber articles has been included 
in the raw-material section of the Uru- 
guayan customs tariff at a rate of duty 
including surtax reduced from 7042 to 
9 percent of an official customs valuation 
of 0.62 peso per kilogram and exempt 
from the general increase of 50 percent 
of the import duty of July 24, 1942, ac- 
cording to a resolution dated September 
12, 1946, published in the Diario Oficial 
of September 23, 1946. 


Siliceous Volcanic Ash To Be Used in 
the Manufacture of Insulation: Included 
in the Raw-Material Schedule of the Cus- 
toms Tariff.—Siliceous volcanic ash to be 
used in the manufacture of insulation 
material has been included in the raw- 
material section of the Uruguayan im- 
port customs tariff at a rate of duty in- 
cluding surtax of 26 percent of an official 
customs valuation of 5.46 pesos per 100 
kilograms, and exempted from the 50 
percent general increase in import duties 
of July 24 1942, according to a resolu- 
tion dated September 30, 1946, published 
in the Diario Oficial of October 16, 1946. 


Zanzibar 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased.—By the Cus- 
toms Tariff (Amendment) Decree, 1946, 
the Government of the Zanzibar Protec- 
torate increased the duties and/or sur- 
charges on cigarettes, rice, manufactured 
tobacco, and piece goods, operative from 
June 22. Unless extended by Govern- 
ment Order these rates will be in force 
until December 31, 1946. 

The amended duties are as follows: 
Cigarettes, per pound, 6 shillings (or 7 
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percent ad valorem whichever is the 
greater) plus a 100 percent surcharge on 
the duty; rice, per 100 pounds, 4 shill- 
ings; manufactured tobacco n. oO. s., per 
pound, 3 shillings (or 75 percent ad 
valorem) plus a 100 percent surcharge; 
cotton piece goods, gray and unbleached 
n. 0. s., per square yard, 8 cents (or 15 
percent ad valorem) plus a 20 percent 
surcharge; silk or artificial silk, per 
square yard, 18 cents (or 15 percent ad 
valorem) plus a 100 percent surcharge; 
other piece goods of cotton or other ma- 
terial n. o. s., per square yard, 10 cents 
(or 15 percent ad valorem) plus a 20 
percent surcharge. (100 East African 
cents=1 shilling =$0.20 U. S. currency.) 





SCHEDULE A: SEPTEMBER 1, 1946, 
EDITION 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS 
INTO THE UNITED STATES, EFFECTIVE 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1946 


The following announcement has been 
received from the Bureau of the Census: 


The September 1, 1946, edition of Schedule 
A, which supersedes the January 1, 1943, edi- 
tion, is now available. This edition of 
Schedule A incorporates all of the changes 
which have been made by supplementary 
bulletins since the 1943 edition was issued. 
The format of the new edition has been 
changed somewhat, the principal change 
being the provision of a Separate Trade 
Agreement column under “Rate of Duty” 
in order to facilitate the recording of 
changes which will arise from the pending 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Program. 


Copies of the September 1, 1946, edi- 
tion of Schedule A may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., Collectors of Customs, and Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices, at the 
price of 50 cents per copy. 





The British Government has expressed 
its disapproval of commercial broad- 
casts in English from foreign stations to 
Great Britain. This action has caused 
some uncertainty concerning the atti- 
tude of British advertisers who might be 
preparing to buy time on continental 
Stations, as well as of those advertising 
agencies and other organizations which 
have set up radio advertising depart- 
ments. An important point for those 
advertisers who are already broadcasting 
programs from a successful commercial 
station is that the Government has not 
expressed opposition to the use, by Brit- 
ish advertisers, of foreign radio stations 
which broadcast commercial programs 
directed at markets other than the Brit- 
ish Isles. 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Friday, 
November 8, 1946.) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 376—Current Export Bulletin No. 
376, November 5, 1946 


I. Additions to the List of Commodities Ex- 
cepted from General In-Transit License 
GIT. 

A. Effective immediately (with the excep- 
tion noted), the list of commodities excepted 
from the general in-transit license procedure 
(GIT), as set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 22, Title D, Item 3, page 27, is 
amended to include the following commod- 
ities: 











. 4 Schedule | Schedule 

Commodity B No. L No. 
PU Sac okendbceaoeiadaainon 320509 330 
Jute yarn, cordage and twine_. 321100 330 
Bags of jute, new and used_-_- 322401 330 
pe 322905 330 
Gallium metal !__........_--- 664998 686 
Gallium salts and compounds 839900 830 











1 Effective Oct. 22, 1946. 


B. Exporters desirous of effecting in- 
transit shipments of the jute and jute prod- 
ucts listed in part A should include photo- 
static copies of the consular invoices of the 
country of destination with their license ap- 
plications.* 


II. Gift Shipments to Germany 

A. Summary of Present Regulations. The 
amendment to the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, signed by the President on May 16, 1946, 
removed the barrier of illegality from ship- 
ments to Germany intended for relief pur- 
poses, and placed such shipments in the 
category of goods which could legally be ex- 
ported. Many firms, anticipating an imme- 
diate reestablishment of commercial chan- 
nels of trade with Germany as a result of 
this amendment, accepted individual pack- 
ages and orders for the shipment of individ- 
ual packages from the United States to all 
zones of Germany prior to any official au- 
thorization. 


2 The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned No. BB 41-R 912, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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However, the exportation of such packages 
from the United States could not be author- 
ized until the necessary arrangements had 
been made with the occupying Governments’ 
military authorities with respect to the type 
of parcel which could be distributed within 
their respective zones. The only nonmilitary 
shipments which have been authorized for 
Germany are individual relief packages 
weighing eleven pounds or less sent by par- 
cel post to individuals residing in the Ameri- 
can, French, and British occupied zones of 
Germany, except Berlin; and noncommercial 
shipments undertaken by authorized relief 
agencies. 

B. Announcement. In order to clear for 
export the overweight packages which accu- 
mulated before the export regulations were 
announced and to prevent the wastage of 
the much-needed food which these firms 
have been holding, the Office of International 
Trade announces that concerns which had, 
prior to June 1, 1946, accumulated parcels 
for delivery to Germany will be permitted to 
apply for an individual export license during 
a specified period to ship all such packages 
to individuals located in the United States, 
British, and French occupied zones of Ger- 
many, except Berlin. 

This action, which is taken in concurrence 
with the War Department and the Post 
Office Department, is to permit such commer- 
cial agencies to ship, by parcel post only, 
parcels which they received or which they 
agreed to deliver prior to the announcement 
of parcel post service on June 1, 1946, but 
subsequent to May 16, 1946, the date on 
which the Trading with the Enemy Act was 
amended. 

C. Applications for Export License. Appli- 
cations for export licenses to ship gift parcels 
which were accumulated prior to June 1, 
1946, may be submitted to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade during the period Novem- 
ber 6, 1946 through November 22, 1946, for 
consideration. Licenses which are granted 
will be for delivery by international parcel 
post service only to the United States, 
British, and French occupied zones of Ger- 
many, except Berlin. 

1. When submitting an application for ex- 
port license on Form IT 419, the concern 
making such application shall: * 

a. Indicate the total number of packages 
for which export permission is requested, and 
their total weight and value; 

b. Indicate the total contents of the par- 
cels, where known; 

c. Make the following certification in item 
9 (c) of Form IT 419: 

“I hereby certify that these packages were 
accumulated for shipment prior to June l, 
1946, and that these packages constitute the 
total of all such accumulated packages for 
which export authorization is requested.” 


3’ The requirements set forth in Subject II 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned No. BB 41-4627, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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d. Answer item 7 (d) by naming as con- 
signee “various individuals located within 
the United States, British, and/or French 
occupied zones of Germany, except Berlin.” 

e. Show PCSF as Processing Code. 

2. Only one export license will be issued to 
each agency or shipping concern making ap- 
plication to export accumulated gift pack- 
ages. 

D. Post Office Regulations. Gift packages 
which have been approved for export by the 
issuance of a valid export license on Form 
IT 419 may not be presented for mailing to 
the Post Office Department until such time as 
the Post Office Department announces that it 
will accept these parcels for delivery. The 
period during which parcels will be accepted 
by the Post Office Department will also be 
announced. 

Pursuant to the approval granted by the 
occupying Government’s military authorities 
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for this one-time delivery of accumulated 
packages, the regulations of the Post Office 
will provide that each parcel must not exceed 
44 pounds in total weight, 6 feet in length 
and girth combined, and 3% feet in length. 
The postage rate is 14 cents per pound or 
fraction thereof. 

E. Delivery of Parcels. No Government 
agency can guarantee delivery of such gift 
parcels being sent under the above pro- 
visions. Parcels which are undeliverable will 
not be returned to the sender but will be 
turned over to an authorized relief agency 
in Germany for distribution. 

III. Revisions in the Positive List. 

A. Additions. Effective November 13, 1946, 
the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring in- 
dividual license for export (see Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 22). 

















Department Processing | GV dollar 
of eode end value limits 
Commerce Commodity Unit related country group 
Schedule commodity 
3 No. gro . . 
ina —— kK E 
Casing and oil-line pipe: 
606200 | Seamless Pound STEE 100 25 
606300 Welded ; do STEE 100 25 
606400 | Seamless black pipe, except casing, oil line, and do STEE 100 25 
| boiler. . 
| Iron and steel pipe, n. e. s.: : 
607705 Dredging tubes, flanged pipe, and welded do STEE 100 25 
pipe, only. 
B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the Pidiemnadiies Schedule B 
Positive List and placed on general license No 
for exportation to all destinations in Group K. 
Casing and oil-line pipe 
Seamless ; 606200 
Depart- ,___Welded 606300 
ment of Seamless black pipe, except casing, oil line, 
Commerce Commodity and boiler 606400 
Schedule Iron and steel pipe, n.e.s 
B No Dredging tubes, flanged pipe, and 
Sr Se welded pipe, only 607705 
Vegetable dyeing and tanning extracts: 
233100 Chestnut extract. B. Consolidated License applications for 
233905 Quebracho extract. 


233998 Divi divi tanning extract. 


233998 Mimosa tanning extract. 
233998 Myrobalans tanning extract. 
233998 Wattle tanning extract. 
Miscellaneous vegetable products, inedi- 
yle: 
299995 Divi divi, crude. 
299995 Mimosa, crude. 
299995 M yrobalans fruit, crude. 
299995 Wattle bark,, crude. 
Chemical specialties: 
824000 Water softeners, purifiers, boiler and 


feed water compounds containing 
chestnut extract. 





C. Shipments of any of the commodities 
removed from general license by the provi- 
sions of part A above which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- 
rier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
to actual orders for export prior to the effec- 
tive date of change may be exported under 
the previous general license provisions. 


IV. Consolidated License (CL) Procedure Ez- 
tended To Include Additional Steel 
Products 

A. Effective immediately, the Consolidated 

License (CL) procedure for the exportation 

of certain iron and steel products to Group K 

countries, set forth in Comprehensive Export 

Schedule No. 22, page 55, section II, part 6, 

title D, as amended by Current Export Bulle- 

tin No. 371,* Subject II, is extended to include 
the following additional products: 


* See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
26, 1946. 





the remainder of the fourth quarter of 1946 
and for the first quarter of 1947 covering the 
exportation of the commodities hsted in 
part A above may be filed at any time during 
the fourth quarter of 1946; however, such 
applications should be filed as soon as possi- 
ble after this announcement. Applications 
for subsequent calendar quarters must be 
filed 60 days prior to the beginning of the 
calendar quarter, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Current Export Bulletin No. 371, 
Subject II. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
page 55, section II, part 6, title D, and Current 
Export Bulletin No. 371, Subject II, are 
amended accordingly. 





The discovery of important sulfur de- 
posits in the Kurile Islands is reported 
by a Soviet geological expedition, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical publication. 
These islands, formerly Japanese, were 
transferred to the Soviet Union after the 
defeat of Japan. 





Iraq exported 2,687 short tons, gross, 
of licorice roots through the port of 
Basra from January through May 1946. 
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Catherine B. Welch (‘‘Farm-Equip. 
ment Demand in Great Britain 
Mounts”) .—Studied at George Washing. 
ton University and University of Illinois; 
received A. B., majoring in Romance 
Languages and minoring in English 
Research Clerk in Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Assistant for 
Control, Compliance Division, N. R. A; 
Administrative Assistant, Urban Study 
of Consumer Purchases; Exemptions Ex. 
aminer, Wages and Hours Division, De. 
partment of Labor; returned to Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Vo 
March 1942, as Business Assistant in In- 
dustrial Projects Unit, at present in 
Machinery and Metals Division, Office of 





International Trade. . 
‘.* 

‘ ° . . “19 , 
China-America Council’s ; . 
New Directory Appears ; 
4? 





China-America Council of Commerce and 
Industry, the first handbook of American 
business concerns to be distributed in 
postwar China, has been announced by 
Arthur B. Foye, president of the China- 
America Council. : 
The Directory, a cloth-bound book 0 
360 pages, contains listings of goods and ~ 
services and advertisements of nearly © 
400 member firms—constituting, it is 4 
said, a representative cross section of 4 
that part of American industry most at-* 
tively interested in promoting trade with” 
China. Approximately 2,000 items are” 
listed in the commodity sections, together > 
with the names of the companies export- ~ 
ing or importing the particular products, ~ 
A first edition of 3,000 copies of the Di- 4 
rectory of the China-America Council 7 
has been printed, and will be distributed” 
primarily among Chinese industrial, fi- - 
nancial, and trading companies, Governe | 
ment agencies concerned with industry q 
and commerce, technical and trade as-4 
sociations, and other leading individuals 7 
and groups in economic spheres in China. @ 


Publication of the Directory of the 4 











































An improved model of drill, made of 
steel and very sturdy, has been designed 
and built by a machine-building plant 
in the Urals, U. S. S. R., for use in drill- 
ing hard rock. Production at the rate 
of 500 a month is expected by the end 
of the year. 











